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OVERVIEW 

YOUTH UNEI^PLOYMENT AND UNDEREDUCATIQN i 
WHAT Apr "ACHES WORK? 



This report was commiss ionad by the Governor's Employment and Training Office 
of the State of Wisconsin* The assignment was to complete a time limited, 
three month investigation focusing on programs for 16 to 18 year olds with 
the highest rates of job placement, the highest rates of returning youth to 
school and the most successful combination of remedial education and job placR^ 
ment. Progran^ outside of Wisconsin with potential for replication in this 
state were to be studied* 

Eight programs were ult ■ . tely identified as notable efforts possessing ex- 
emplar/ characteristics rthy of replication. This report is based on site 
visits to these programs, located in the following cities i Baltimore i Berkeley, 
Boston, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Paul, San Francisco, and Seattle. Our 
conclusions were buttressed by information obtained through a review of rele- 
vant literature, and contacts made with various officials involved with youth 
programs across the nation. 

Descriptions of the exeirplary programs are organised into five areas: Out^ 
of^school programs, in-school programs, prime sponsor, linkages with the LEA, 
and the private sector. The findings for all eight cities are consolidated 
by program area (in^school, prime sponsor, et .) in Chapter Three and separ^ 
ated by city. in Chapter Four, for the reader convenience. Part Four of 
Chapter Two is a review of the literature organized in the same fashion as 
the Chapter Three findings ^ thereby crystallizing the critical issues. 

This report was completed by employees of the Employment and Training Insti 
tute of the University of Wisconsin^Extension. The Institute, created as , 
a coordinating vehicle of University prograiraning in the manpower training 
and human resource development fields, originates and coordinates research, 
training, technical assistance, and demonstration projects. 

The opinions in this report are not necessarily those of the Governor's 
Employment and Training Office and are the sole responsibility of the authors* 

Additional copies of this report may be obtained by writing to the above 
address. 






eti IS A PROGRAM QP UMPC OIVISION OF URBAN QUTREACH 



EXECUTIVE SU^!MARY 



THE PROJECT The Govarnor's Qnployment and Training Office con^ 

tracted with the Employinent and Training Instituta 
to identify and analyze successful national youth 
projects which have the highest job placement rates, the highest rate 
of returning youths to school and the most effective combination of ba- 
sic skills remediation and job placernent. 



THE NffiTHODOLOGY The analysis and identification of successful pro^ 

grains were based on a survey of literature ^ dis- 
cussions with local, state, and national officials 

involved with youth employment, and site visits to the eight exemplary 

youth projects : Boston, Baltimore, Berkeley, Philadelphia, Minneapoli;s , 

St. Paul, Seattle, and San Franci^sco. 

KEY FINDINGS Results of the study highlight programs which return 

youth to school, provide rOTedial education and job 
placement and involve cooperation between the Prime 

Sponsor, the LEA, and Private Sector. 

- Successful Out-Df-School Programs off r a non-traditional educa-- 
tion setting with strong emphasis on remedial education, counsel^ 
ing, and supportive services. Academics need to be directly tied 
to work experience, reinforcing attendance at school with the 
carrot of 20 hours paid wrk experience, and through career edu- 
cation and well-supervised job sites. A CBO or alternative school 
is most commonly the program operator. Programs tend to offer 
half day work. Direct CETA costs are higher due to increased 
suppoVtive services but may be less than in^school programs when 
combined with per pupil costs of education through the LEA. 



Successful l A-5chooI Programs supplement after school work exper^ 
ience with career awareness and job preparation workshops and use 
the job placement as leverage to increase attendance and perform- 
ance in school. Counselors n^nitor job sites regularly and are 
responsible for the school/work linkage. Remedial education, when 
it occurs, is most often a function of the regular in-school cur^ 
riculum. 

Prime Sponsors have increased their capacity to monitor program 
success and quality through performance based contracts, central- 
ized intake, assasraent, and pre and post testing, and close com- 
munication with the LEA. Successful linkage with the LEA has 
resulted in coordinated programming, and the bartering of addition- 
al funds (ax. State Aids) using CETA £S^ a jMjtch 

-Wnvmt^ sm^^^^pmrition which results in job placements hm 
involved full or partial subsidy plans and irost often occurs in 
smaller businesses. Close supervision and follow-up after CETA 
funds are withdrawn are neca&sary to insure succe 



Adequate staff an^ prior ej^erienee characterized successful pro- 
grams, In-school programs use unionized teachers and counselors 
while CBO salaries vary with the organization • 
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PART 1. OBuECXIvE OF STUDY 



The purpose of this study was to identify and analyse the most successful 
national projects with the following characteristics i 

- Projects involving the highest rates of placing youths into jobs. 

- Projects involving the highest rates of returning youth to school. 

- Projects which most effectively combine basic skills remediation with 
job placements* 

The selection process developed was to involve a systematic survey of the uni- 
^^verse of available data^ detailing the programs which were reviewed ^£n the pro- 
cess of making selections and the steps taken to assure that all available data 
was included. 

For the purposes of this study youth was defined as high school age 16-18. 
Programs considered were to have some i^elationship to CSTA funded programs now 
in existence, focusing on the feasibility of replication for Wisconsin munici- 
palities. The study was expected to identify aspects of programs which could 
render maximum results for minimum changes in existing programs ^ highlighting 
the type of staff necessary to caxry^^t programs ^ ^ht distinguish 

them from other programs. It was to identify the ;ial, political and 

Veq: factors which lad to d^--velopment of procrTams, ana those prograjns which 
impact on the largest portion of the population in reed. 

The study was to involve on-site v i citation and limit itself to cities 
outside the State of Wisconsin This study was coimnissioned in January 1980 
with the undarstanding that findings be submitted by "April 1, 1980. 

PART 2. ASSUMPTIONS 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) was signed 
into law on August 5, 1977^ crea*^ing four new youth programs each representing 
a different approach for address i nj youth employment problems s the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps (YACC) , Youth Emplo^ent and Trairing Programs (YETP) , Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) , and Youth Community Conservation 
and Improvement Projects XIP) . Through YEDPA the quality of existing pro- 
grains was to be improved with better supervision and increased services. Closer 
linkages were to result in combined program initiatives between the Prime Spon- 
sor and the LEA* New coordinated programs were expected to involve all relevant 

EJJC 



actors^ resulting in a dramatic impact on youth unemplovTTient, 

VIEPP was perhaps the most ainb^tious and costly of these programs by size, 
entitling ev^ry youth to a job in each of the 17 target areas identified. Such 
a massive infusion of federal, funds on a scale necessary to address the problems 
as defined resulted in significant delays, complications, and snafus during the 
early stages of implementation. While many of the Prime Sponsors were able to 
eventually piece together successful shotgun marriages between the LEA and Prime, 
the results of ttie program are as yet undefined. MDRC is scheduled to come out 
with some preliminary findings this spring, but most people agree that another 
year of operation will be necessary before significant data can be released on 
the success or failure of this program. Certainly many creative approaches and 
new ^A/Prime Sponsor relationships have resulted. But our analysis of these 
programs can only assume that these new approaches and linkages are truly as 
successful as they now smma^ 

Another problem associated with YETP and YCCIP in determining the effect- 
iveness of youth programs is the lack of standard criteria for measuring success. 
The determination of what constitutes successful '^placements" , "ner-i tive temin-- 
ations'S "positive terminations'% etc., varies and is by no means a reliable 
method of determining programmatic success. 

Secondly, Prime Sp.^^ ^ors have had to shift the use of monies in YETP, YCCIP, 
SPEDY, and lib to fit budgei-ary and program needs, with the result that a given 
client may be in two or three different categories of programs within an 18 munth 
period, withiout a change in their job description. Determination of program 
success under such circumstances is difficult. Certainly identification of mc^t 
successful programs is removed from the realm of statistical reliability. How- 
ever, many new linkages between Prime Sponsors and LEA's seem to exist because 
of the experimentation which these programs have allowed. 

l/hile existing program data cannot be used to expressly identify the most 
successful programs extant, there are a nun^er of indicators which can be used 
to assess the variety of approaches which have grown out of YEDPA and the indi- 
cations of success which seam to accompany them. They are as follows i 

A. Successful liimages 

B. Tying school to work 

C. Career education / 



D, Alternative Education for dropouts 

S. = Basic Skills for In-- School Youth ' ' 

Our first assumption was that we were not the first ones to try this sort 
of venture and that by finding those who already had done so we could get some 
idea of what exists. 

Secondly, while the project was to focus on 16-18 year olds^ the fact that 
many prograins serve a broa.der population would inevitably mean that the popula- 
tion served might more realistically include 14-21 yeai' olds, with tlie majority 
falling in the 16»18 range. * 

Third, the study would need to focus on efforts to reach those mo^t in need 
of remedial educatio^n and emplo^^ent skills who are CETA eligible. 

Fourth, in^school prograins would need to be examned closely, since the 
largest concentration of illiterates and unskilled youth are in our schools. 
Moreover, most youth money available is for in-school youth and most ef lorta 
at remediation and returning youth to school occur in this context. 

Sixth, time constrained us from any original research* Instead we would 
necessarily have to depend on the judgment of ot)iers- 

Seventh, because there are no "best" programs it was mere prudent to 
identify a mix of innovative programs which may have mixed success but contain 
exemplary characteristics with potential for duplication, 

PART 3. INITIAL ANALYSIS AND COLLECTION OF DATA 

There are a range of governmant officials, from the Vice President's Task 
Force to state program n^nitors who have some ideas about the types of programs 
which ara successful. Their ideas are based on a variety of knowledge levels 
froni direct and ongoing Qbservation to m/jre general assessments of nationwide 
trends. During the first month of this study we contacted over 30 individuals 
who were in positions to offer consents about programs which they thought met . 
the criteria outlined for this study. Individuals and organizations contacted 
are listed in the appendix. 

The contacts also generated a list of program abstracts which by the time 
of selection numbered' close to 350. Most abstracts detailed the prograra's unique 
objectives, program description, funding source, adm;Lnistrative and staffing 
requirements, recruitment and client profile, outcomes to date, |roblems ana 



progress, irnplemeritation ^nts , and general comments. 

In these initial inciuiries two proarains were men tioi;e:l toy a wide variety 
of sources; Baltimore and Boston, Boyc:".J these nationally recoqniiieJ efforts 
there seamed no ba little unanimity about successful program efforts. 

Additionally, letters were sent to the Governor's aTiplo%Tuent and Training 
Office of each state requesting information about model prograins which w^'ere in 
existence* However, even with follow-- up telephone convarsations only four states 
responcied with program descriptions and only one state was willing to identify 
programs of documented success. Whether due to lack of modal prograins or rati^ 
cance to venture comnients as to their most successful prograins, idantif ication 
of programs exhibiting succass was sorely lack^^.g^ 

Anothar source for the identification of model programs was the evaluations 
done on YEDPA programs to date. Hcwever, as m.antioned earlier, no conclusive 
research has been done on any of these progran's through MDRC or Youthwork. in , 
particular, no aesiqnation of specific programs as the "best" programs has been 
attempted. At least anothar year of operation seems necessary before enough 
participant data is availablo for adequate analysis* 

/ One thiiig which became clear in collecting data on model programs^ was the 
interest all contacted parties had in the study which we were conducting. Appar- 
ently no one has had the data, courage and/or arrogance to identify YEDPA pro- 
grajns which are truly successful/ mucii less programs which could be considered 
model programs , " 

In contacting individuals and organizations wa asked for any additional 
contacts wa should pursue which might ptovt valuable in identifying youth 
programs in' the three areas specified. After exhausi^ing all contacts, federal 
agencies, and existing literature (with at least ore contact made to every state 
in the union) we had amassed a universd of programs throughout the United States 
which numbered close co 350. ' - ^ 

PART 4. SELECTION PROCESS . ' ^ 

The collection of close ^ to 350 descriptions of youth program^ ws completed 
March 1, 1980, within a montli and a half after the study began. The procass of 
selection of exemplary programs was grounded un the three areas of concentration 
outlined in the purpose of this study ancl the previously listed assuunptions which 
arose out of discussions with the Governor's Employment and Training Office, 
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To deterroinel the degree to v/hich programs^ met these criteria, each of the 35.0 
prograins was then screened. An initial screening identified those programs 
which primarily served 16-18 year o^d populations i had programining which involved 
the LEA, and demonscrated some feasibility of replication, for each of the three 
areas of concunt ration, ^ 

This initial screening revealed that few programs were mentioned which 
addressed returAing youths to school, or provided remedial education in Gom= 
binati^n with job placement. Moot programs, mentioned did inGlude job placement* 
Most offered work rxperienca in some form, but only a few combined it with career 
education, OJT, or tied school attendance and performance to the student's job 
placement. After reducing the initial 350 programs ttirough a screening process, 
each remaining program was reviewed in the context of reconunendations made by 
the contacts identified in the initial inquiries* If a program was verified as 
successful by at least two independent sources, it was selected as a potential 
exemplary project. Additionally, if a city had more than one of their programs 
identified as ^potentially successful in one or more areas of concentration, they 
were also included as a^ potential axemplary project. 

Meanwhile, an ongoing survey of the literature on youth employment yielded 
some guideposts to what characterised successful programs. Many of these factors 
are cited in the second chapter on the definition of the problem, and Were in= 
corporated into the final selection process* The review of the literature was 
a dynamic process which continued to influence all phases of this study and, in 
turn, vras* shaped and refined as the project wenr. on* A complete listing of the 
literature reviewed is found in t' i Bibliography (Appendix A), while Chapter 
Twc provides h detailed analysis of the literature, , 

Almost immediately it became obvious that Baltimore and Boston would be 
imcluded in the study due to the national acclaim each had received for their 
programs* In addition, two other entitlement programs were identified which 
were mentioned as having significant exemplary programs i Berkeley and the King- 
Snohomish Consortium, The other programs selected which met the criteria outlined 
'above were also recoimnended by at least two other sources. The programs selected 
were operat^^ing projects in at least two of the three araas of concentration and 
met the criteria of selection previously outlined. 



PART 5, THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

During the identification and selection process attention was also focused 
on the development of a survey instrument which would be used in studying each 
.of the exemplary programs during the on site visits which were to occur. During 
the month of March development of the survey was focused on tiiree major categor- 
ies of program data common to each of the visitation sites and areas of concen^ 
tration detailed in the previous sections* The previous phases of the project - 
conversations with youth program officials^ checking of youth progi'am descrip-- 
tions, and the review of literature - helped shape the survey insti'ument. , 

The first portion of the survey was a prime sponsor questionnaire which 
asked for the d^ographic infomation of the prime sponsor target areas ^ budgets^ 
factors which contributed to the success or failure of cooperative ventures with 
the LEA and CBO's^ and the type of assistance provided to the LlA's and CBO's 
by the pri.Ae sponsor. 

The second section of the survey was designed as a questionnaire for the 
youth program operator, whether a LIA^ CBO? or prime sponsor* It requested data 
on each program operated that included budget breakdowns by source and category^ 
enrollment . and attendance data, program history and background i and a detailed 
description of any programs of: remedial education, job placonenti vocational 
exploration, career classroom/vocational education, youth operated projects 
or businesses, counseling and supportive services. It also included a series 
of general 'program questions on overall successes and failures* 

The third portion of the survey solicited information from the prime spon- 
sor on background data of officials who were important in implementing the pro- 
grarr*, hiring practices of the prime, a history of LEA/Prime cooperation, and a 
description of vj^hy the program was successful. 

Each sectibn of: the questionnaires requested^ data on the feasibility of 
replication, waivers granted, unique aspects of the locality, and improvements 
which were made | that increased the success of the program in question* 

The questionnairefe were done during thm on site visit by the interviewer* 
While the survey instrument was most comprehensive, its length and detail (25 
pages and over 1,000 possible items) proved too mufi^h for prime sponsor staff. 
Data collection' quality varied by city and was complicated by a reticence of 
some youth program officials to release detailed budgets and enrollment statistics 



However, the questionnaire was to assure uniforinity as far as topics coverad 
by the two researchers during the data collection process, 

PART 6, SITE VISITS 

Prior to the decision to make arrangaments for site visits to the eight 
exemplary programs, a final assessment was made on each city which involved a 
check of all existing abstracts and program related material to affirm the 
information on which the initial decision had been madep Additionally * the 
Newsbank Data Bai^ at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee was. used to access 
all newspaper articles for the last two years which dealt witii youth employment 
for each of the cities chosen. After gathering all available information on 
th& programs the decision was made to visit the Minneapolis and St* Paul youth 
programs , 

The initial visit was conducted to assure the reliability of survey instru- 
ment and to make the necessary modif icationa before using it in the other six 
cities identified as exemplary progrMis* The visit was made by both researchers 
to. insure toat the format^ aj^roach and content of each completed survey was as 
uniform as possible and that both of the researchers would be aware of any prob- 
Iots or complications which may have arisen in traveling to Mhe other sites. 
Upon completion of the Minneapolis and St, Paul site visits, |arrangeirtents were 
made for one reEearbher to visit Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, while the 
other was to visit San Francisco, Berkeley, and Seattle, The visitotions wete 
begun the week of the 17th of March and were completed on March 27th, 

The actual visit consisted of t>/o days of interviews and tours of the pro- 
gram in each city. Whils the ^.schedule and format of interviev;s varied by city, 
each included at least one interview with prime sponsor staff, LEA staff for the 
youth program^ and one project which provided service for out of school youths. 
The st^ff in all cities w;ere generally very cooperative, but in some cases did 
not have sufficient time to answer all questions or designated subordinate staff 
to handle the- questions. This was a factor in the total quantity and quality 
of inforination collected, . • . 

All information collected was reviewed and discussed, A decision was made 
to organize the characteristics of the exemplary programs into five areas i 
(1) otit'-of- school progr^s, (2) in-school programs, (3) prime sponsors, (4) LEA, 
and (5) the private sector. This is found in Chapter Three, Moreover, for 



purposes of clarity and simplification, this same order of presentation was fol-= 
lowed in Chapter Two, the review of the literature, interview results, descrip- 
tions of the projects and program highlights resulting from the site visit pro= 
oess are described in greater detail in Chapter Four, 
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CHAPTER TWO 



XNTRODUCTION AND ^VIEW 
OF IfCE LITERATURE. 
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"We CLAt 4.n dar^iA dtviZopLng a pmnamnt 
ptn-]^oleXaAMt* In th^ ^ kotm oi oppoxtiMyuXLj 

^ Carn^gia Council on Polioy Studies 
in Higher Education^ 

PART 1 1 DIMENSIONS OF THB PROBLEM 

Prasident Jinmiy Carter's speech of January 10, 1980^ announcing his pro- 
posal for a new youth employrnent program in the 1980 's is only one of the more 
racant in a long series of govarranent pronounCOTents and progrguns addrasaing 
this critical issue. The need for a nwra successful approach to providing thLs 
education and job placCTient for an American "underclass" of teenagers has gen^ 
erated ccnsiderable news coverags an well as an abundance of professional liter- 
ature, 

' How serious are the problems of youth unemploymant and youth under education? 
What relationship exists between the probl^s? Wiat kind of programi are needed 
to owitdbat the probl^? This chapter attrapts td^ review the relevant literatura 
in order to^ txMres.^ these questions* ■ 

Youth Unmployment 

Hoi*^ many teenagers are current manners of an Amarican underclass? As 
aJ^^V-'--: it depends on which Kifcatistics you cara to believe. The Bureau of 
Labor S^-aulwtlGS 4Fi:imatsii thmt 13*9% of the'24 million 16 to 17 year, olds 
in iyneri^^4 -^fsra uneiri;.ilf v- l!?79. However, a lohg term survey, the National. 

Longitui^ivia*! b ^adv. tiiie&t::. niM^d vouths themselves rather than heads of house- 

} - n ■ ■ ' , - 

hoida and t^ st^J^t*^' . ^id ive.^^ li y.iuth unemployment rate at 19*3%, 

youth Undereducajbion 

'i?wo indicators of undareducation ,have been measured. First, the dropout 
rti;^, which has -Stabilized since the mid 1960'sr aaph year about 23% of high 
schowi .students- drop out prior to graduation. (Carnegie Council i ^ 1979i 
Bibliographical Reference #6) h second indicator is the functional literacy/ 
level among teenagers* h recent study by the U.S* Office of Education asked 
17 year olds to perform such tasks as following simple written instruptions. 



reading a bill check or identifying the da to for payment on a traffic 
ticket. The study concluded that nearly 10% of all 17 year olds are func- 
tionally illiterate, (Vice President's Task Forces 1980i #46) This may, 
however, be & nonsiarvative estimate* Another study found that "substantial 
nuinbers oi high school graduates have deficiencies in language and numer- 
ical skills - estimated at 20 percent." (Carnegie Councils 1979| #6) 

The 1975 Adult Performance Level study found ^at over 20% of 18 to 29 
year olds, the group closest in age to teenagers , were unable to read want 
ads or a W-2 form, address an' envelope, or calculate change at the store. 
The rate of functional illiteracy Miong the 19 to 29 year old group was 
higher than among 30 to 39 year olds, indicating a possible decline in 
basic skill attairanent which (could continue into the current generation of 
teenagers. (Copperman: 1978 i #10) 

Combining the problems of youth unemployment and undereducation^ it might 
be suggested that "about one-third of our youth" are "ill-educated, ill- 
employed, ill-equipped to make their way in Mnerican society.", (Carnegie 
council 1 1979 1 #6) 

Snj>group Unffliployment 

Three groups are disproportionately represented in this underclass s 
youth from poor families, young women and minorities, Ac compared to a 
general youth unemplo^ent rate of 13.9%, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates the rate for poor youth at 19.3%, for young women at 14.4%, for 
blacks at 31.4% and for Hispanic youth at 16.4%. Here again the National 
Longitudinal Study gives higher figures, estimating black youth unemploy- 
ment at 55,4%. Th6 Urban League had in fact previously argued that the 
true black youtii unemployment rate was closer to 60%, 

For these groups, and in particular for minorities, the problem seems 
to be muoh more deeply rooted than for young white, middle class males. 
"There has been a decided upward trend in the unemployment rate for non- 
white teenagers since 1954'; whereas the^ata reveal only a slightly upward 
trend in the unemployment rate of white teenagers and no appreciable upward 
trend in the ratio of the unemployment rate of white teenagers to the overall 
adult rate* Thus, the unemployment problems of nonwhite teenagers appear 



to be ^uctural in nature - much less closely related to fluctuatjons in 
the eci-niomy than tiiose of white teenagers." (Carnegie Council i 1979| #6) 

Among minority youth the structural unemplopaent of blacks seems most 
serious. "Twenty-five years ago the unemployment rate for white youth was 
about 13 percent I it remains about the same today* Twenty five years ago 
the un^ployment rat^. ^for black youth was 16 pereenti today it has grown 
to over 30 percent, " (Vice President's Task Forcei 1980| #46) "For blacks, 
half of the variable in teenage unemployment is unexplained. Every aspect 
of the experience will differ for the blaak - tiiey will live where there 
are fewer jobs, their job finding network will be less effective, they are 
likely to have less experience. Only a small proportion of employers must 
practice outright discrimination to mgnify these differentials," (Vice 
President's Task Force i 1980; #45) 

The unCTiplojTOent problOT for women is a structural problen of a different 
kind. At age 17 more young women than young men are ©nployed. But beginning 
with age 18 they begin to encounter more difficulty in finding a job and by 
age 24 have fallen .significantly behind. By age 26 Only 42% of all .men are 
;still working as low paid operators or unskilled laborers, while 8jD% of all 
employed women are at this lower end of the laboL" market. (Vice Pi iujul ^ 
Task Forcei 198pi #46) S 

Future Subgroup Unemployment , 

While the total nmnber ,of all young people ages 16. to 21 will decline 
slightly during the 1980* s, ttie nun^er of youths in the three hard hit sub- 
groups is not likely to decline (Vice President's Task^ Forces 1980; #46) 
In particular, future prospects for minorities are grim. During the last 
two years, minority youth unmployment grew a^ut toree times as fast as 
white youth unemployment, (Sawhilli 1979i #35) V^ile only 7.5% of the white 
population is under 18 years old, 38% of blacks and 42% of Hispanics are 
under the age of 18* (Cardenas- 1979i #35) As tiiiis dOTographic trend con- 
tinues in the 1980' s youth unemplo\^ent will be even more concentrated 
among minorities. 

Subgroup Undereducation 

While the dropout rate is 23% for all youth, it is 35% for black youth 
and 45% for Hispanics, (Carnegie Council: 1979 i #6) Within the Hispanic 



subgroup the dropout rate varies, and is as high as 50% for Mexican toeri- 
cans and 60% to 70% for Puerto Ricans, (Ruedai 1979; #35) While white youth 
thus have a much lower rate of no n- completion, among low income f ami lies 
the rate for white youth is higher than for blacks and Hispanics* (Carnegie 

i 

Council I .1979 I #6) Youthful females are more likely to graduate than young 
males and ag-togtly have a higher employment rate than men at age 17* under- 
education is clearly not the problem for this subgroup but rather, as indi= 
cated earlier^ a result of inequities in the job market. 

Reports across the country Gonsistently indicate a pattern of lower achievi 
ment on a standardized tests within big city school syst^s, which tend to 
have a higher concentration of low income and minority youth. Studies have 
demonstrated this relationship between race and test scores, even when tests 
are controlled for cultural bias* (Jenc^Si 1972i #19) The reasons for this 
difference are controversial and neod not be discussed here* The end result 
is a lower level of skill attainment among low income and minority youth* 
"As the already advantaged advance the less advantaged tend to fall farther 
behind." arnegie Councils 1979i #6) The previously cited USOE study found 
that 40% of black 17 year olds were functionally illiterate, a rate four 
times higher than that for the general population of 17 year olds* KVice 
President ' s Task Force ^ 1980i #46) 

In conclusion, the problOT of undereducation and unemployment is a criti- 
cal one, affecting, up to one-^^ird of our nation's youth* The probl^ is 
particularly acute for females, the poor, and minorities and can be expected 
to endure and worsen during the next decade, 

- 

* * * 

"A ^cuA dayU mQU ion. a ^oaa (hyU mH.kt 
4^ ^6 M jiUt a dmand cu govmnzd mm tvoA 
made goveAnlng. It the. tveAM^tA^ng 
Kight oi man." 

' - Thomas Carlyle 

PART 2t RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEraDUCATION 

For the toericati underclass^ unemployment and undereducation suffered 
separately or in combination during their teenage years will forever retard 
their ability. to enjoy "the evarlaBting right of man." 
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The National Longitudinal Study supplied strong evidence ttiat "tiiose 
who suffer extensive unMnployment in youth are more likely to do so a.^ 
adults / even when the data im controlled for sex^ race, education, and 
similar factors," (Mangum and Walshi 1978| #24) In. addition, "work exper- 
ience while in high school seems to be correlated with post employment 
earnings." (Cooper i 1979 i #54) This effect on later emploj^ent and earnings 
may be due in part to "training used on ttie job and acquired outside fomal 
schooling* th6 results point very clearly to the ^sitive effects of,** 
training upon Am employment and earnings of youth by race and sex," (Adams 
and Mangumi 1978 i #1) 

Length of schooling can also be separated as a dist Lnct factor affecting 
future employment prospects. "High school graduate youth suffer only one= 
half the uiiemplo^ent of high school dropouts of the same age*,* the best 
insurance against unemployment is to stay in school*" (Mangum and Walsh: 
1978; #24) "Walther found that on virtually every measure of labor market 
performance available^ youth who left school without obtaining their high 
achool diplomas have poorer records "^an those who completed high school i 
i*e., unen^loyment rates are higher^ labor force participation rates are 
lower, and they fall largely into the dual labor mrket syndrome of frequent 
movement among unsatisfactory jobs*" (Mangumi 1978i #25) Even when other 
related factors are controlled, graduation mades a critical difference* 
(Hills, Shaw, and Sproats 19S0| #6) The job market for dropouts continues 
to shrink* In 1950, 34% of all jobs were available to young workers without 
a high school diploma* By 1970 only 8% of jobs in the economy were open to 
th.n 23% of American youth with low educational levels = 11 years of school 
or less, (Rodriguez I 1980 1 #45) 

While teen unemployment and dropout rates \an be measured as distinct 
factors biff acting future emplo^ent, the relationship between the two be- 
comes quite striking when the role of basic skills attainment is considered* 
On the one hand, a high school student who is dificient in basic skills is 
less likely to become employed* Many employers will not* hire young workers 
from poverty areas* despite tax incentives offered by the government # be- 
cause the youth lack basic skills* (Vice President's Task Forget 1980; #45) 
^f^ile this can be called excuse making by private industry, there is evi- 
dence suggesting a relationship between basic reading skills and job per- 
formance* A recent study found thit it takes approximately a seventh grade , 



reading level to hold a job as a cook, and eighth grade level to hold a 
job as a mechanic^ and a ninth or tenth grade level to hold a job as a 
supply clerk. (Sticht and McFannr 1975i #39) This same study, however, 
found that soma persons with skills which were far below job demands were 
satisfactorily performing the work. Thus, some, have suggested that the 
process of learning the job, reading the instructions, etc, may be the 
most critical entry barrier to jobs. (Schranki 1979, #11; Rodriguezi 
1980, #45) The actual process of getting the job, given the increasing 
bureaucratization of institutions, may also take a higher level of skills 
than actually dcing the job,' (R^riguez: 1980| #45) . ' 

A basic skills deficiency not only causes difficulties for high school 
students seeking employment, but is likely to cause higher drop=out r^ates 
as well. Those prone to drop out are likely to score below average on abil-- 
ity tests, to have poor classrooM grades, and to have been held back one 
or more grades in school, (Bachinan, Green, and Wirtanen^ 1971'; #4) This 
relationship becomes mora striking when one examines data regarding delin- 
quents. Only 1% of juveniles arrested are convicted of serious crimes. 
(Vice President's Task Forces 1979i #52) This suggests that th^ majority 
of so-called juvenile delinquents are status offenders with social, adjust-, 
ment problems, such as truancy or uncontrollable behavior. Various studies 
have found that the major dause of juvenile delinquency was school failure, 
and was a more significant predictive factor than race or income. (Polk 
and Halferty: 1966, #38; and Jensen i 1976, #20) Arwther study found ttat 
as many as 85% of the youth who appear in juvenile court are disabled rea- 
ders. (Kvaraceusi 1974? #22) Not too surprisingly, a student who falls 
behind the rest of the class in reading skills is more likely to become 
frustrated, resort to delinquent behavior and drop out of school. 

To be sure, mastery of basic skills is somewhat dependent upon ability. 
However, studies by Bloom, and by Hause and Wachtel have indicated that 
many slow learners can learn as much as average or fast learners. (Rodriguez: 
1980; #45) Slower learners who persist in school tend to have comparable- 
rates of mployment and earnings to fast learners with equal years of 
schpoling* (Jencksi 1972i #19) As many as two of three dropouts are in 
fact intellectually capable of graduating. (Rodriguez ^ 1980 i #45) 

In conclusion, a youth's ability to sucurm employment as a teenager 
and graduate from high school both influence whether he or she will ever 
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escape the American underclass* However, both factors overlap and are highly 
dependent upon mastery of basic skilli. WiUiout such skills, a youth is less 
likely to obtain «nploi^ent while in high school and is less likely to grad^ 
uate. This would seem to suggest an integrated approach to both problems, 
rather than unilateral efforts at r medial education or job placement* 

* * * 

"EmplGymtnt^ tmA.nln§ and tdum^on pH.ogMm4i 
can mKk and pH^obabty oAt working boMoA than 

- Brian Lindner and Robert Taggart 

"Re^eadcng tht UXw^uJi^ GonaeAn^*^ mploymtnt 
and t/uouLn^ng p^ogwm {^oa youth not an en- 
coa^g^g exwei^e* TheAt ha4 been miiah to Atde 
youth ov^ a dliilcAjM pa/Uod oi th^ twu but 
not maah to ahangt the. bw^a d^f,il(^MiU undoA- 
" lyAjng high unmfioymznt moi^ youth." 

- Garth Mangum and John Walsh 

PART 32 YOUTH EMPWY^ffiNT PROGRAMS i A GENEWL OVIRVIEW 

Whatever disagreemeht there may be about the effeativenesa of youth em- 
ploi^ent and training programs, tiieir sealing inevitability calls at least 
for a determination of what kinds of programs work best. Given the eurrent 
and future undereducation and unemployment problem, emplo^^ent and training 
problems are likely to endure; the only c^estion conGerns the design of 
these programs* 

Nun^ers Served 

.^In fiscal 1977, two million youtii participated in CITA programs. (NASBEs 
1979 I #29) This represented a tremendous increase in program enrollment 
since 1963, when 24,000 youth were served. (Killingsworth and Killingeworthi 
197il #21) Moreover the steady, year by year increase in the nurrbers during 
Democratic and Republican atoinistrations suggests a growing bipartisan 
conmitinent to such prograins. - 
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Overall Impact 



Given tiie tremendous growth of employmant and .training programs, a si^- 
stantial impact might be expected. Indeed, one study found that "almost 
30% of the total decline in the overall national unemployment rate between 
1964 and 1969 was a consequence of the statistical effects of employment 
and training programs; and that these statistical effects account for near= 
ly all (90%) of the deorease in the teenage unemployment rate between 1964 
and. 1969." (Killingsworth and Killingsworthi 1978; #21) The same study 
found that employment and training programs lowered the overall Unemploy- 
ment rate by .8% and the teen unemployment rate by 3,9% in 1976. 

The YEDPA program alone has accounted for on^i- fourth of all employment 
growth for teenagers and three-fourths of the growth for black teenagers 
since Decker 1977, (Vice President's Task Forcei 1980; #46) 

Do such short run statistical effects, however, have a, long-term impact 
on future earnings^ and emploi-^ent of youth in their later years? This 
question is df course more difficult to answer, as indicated by the con- 
/fcradictory potations which began this section. 

. Income Transfer Versus Training 

The only sure statement that can be made about youth employment and 
training programs is that in the short run a youth is given aa income and 
joins the statistically employed. Past programs tend to have been domina- 
ted by "an analogue to Gresham's law that seems to be at work whereby concern 
about transfers of income almost always drive out the work aspect of a pro- 
gram to create jobs. This law was applicable to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Operation Mainstream, and 11 of those good acronpns that we had during the 
sixties and seventies, and it certainly worked in the WPA and the PWA," 
(Weber: 1978; #47) Youth given such "jive jobs" become very street wise ^ 
to the system, cities and program officials become dependent on the funding, 
and a constituency for largely ^ineffective programs is established. 

Thus the pressure to spread resources broa'dly spends them badly. "The 
record is reasonably clear that mere participation in work experience pro= 
grams, without program enrichment of various kinds, is ineffective in re- 
ducing school dropouts, encouraging youth to return to school, or in improv- 
ing the employability of youth. It does provide income and take youth off 
the labor market. There is ^ some evidence that crime rates were reduced 



somewhat and the work experience certainly does* the participants no harm*" 
(Mangian and Walshi 1978i #24) However it does not product any lor term 
results. According to the 1978 Employnent and Training Report of the rras- ' 
Ident f one reason for high youth unemployment is the failure of many employ^ 
ment and training programs to develop marketable job skills, (NASBE^ 1979 i 
#29) 

"Less reliance on the income maintenance approach. . .would l^ad to improved 
programs. " (Linder and Taggerti 1980| #45) .The program strategies-. that "can 
be identified from ^e literature as having consistently contributed to sue- ■ 

cessful adjusment to work and adulthood. . .include programs providing in- 

■ > 

creased educational attainment, programs leading to increased labor market^ 
awareness. . .and programs aimed at facilitating thm socialization of yo^th 
and developing their skills for coping with the demands and values of main- 
stream society," (Mangumn 1978i #25) 

Thence comes potential disagreement. Few if any progrMS eKemplifying 
such an abroach can be considered unqualified successes. iThere is general 
agreement that income transfer programs are not the solution. The disagree- 
ment arises regarding gpecific approaches wii^in program mod^^ s that provide 
genuine training* ? ' 



"I^ you think gdaacLtlon i4 2xptn6ivg, 



- Ann Landers 



PART 4i YOUTH EMPLOYMINT PROGRAMS SPECIFIC APPROACHES s 

The characteristics of programs which successfully meet the needs of 
high risk youth can be divided into five areas i (1) out-of-scKool youth; 
(2) in-school youth; (3) prime sponsor rolei (4) "linages with the local 
education agencyi and (5) private sector* characteristics^ of program staff 
are briefly treated in Chapter Four ^ which presents 'eight case studies* 
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!• PROGRAMS FOR OUT'^OF* SCHOOL YOUTH 



^ h Non-Traditional Educational Setting Must Be P r ovided 

If there is any issue on which substantial agreament can be found, 
it i^s that out-^of ^school youth should not be rBturned to school settings 
where they failed^ but ahould be given some fotm of alternative eduGation* 
(Hoyt: 1978, #17? MDRCi 1979, #26 1 YouUiworki 1979, #05r Wurzburg and 
Col^en: 1979,. #49 ^ Vice President's Task Force i 1980, #45 i Wational ^ 
Council on KmployBiant Policy i 1980, #48; Mnngoini 1978* #25) As indicated 
earlier, the main reason youtJi drop put is to get away from school*" 
(Bo^riguez: 1980| #45) One st^dy found that rates of police contact rise 
at an accelerating pace as long as delin^ents are in school. When stu= 
dents drop nutf howeveir, the rate falls suddenly to half its previous level 
and continues downward, (Rodriguez i 1980 i #45) Thus, returning a dropout 
to the netting of his or Ker failure is a detriinental policy doomed to 
failure* * 

Interviews with ©ut=»df- school 'students eligible for YETP programs 
inddcates that even "the prompse of .a paycheck was an insufficient induce^- 
ment for youth to return to school settings v/here they had failed before," 
(Youthwork National Policy Study: 19V9i #55) Indeed^ the Youth Entitle- 
ment program had similar results only 9% of all enrollees were dropouts, 
due to a raluctance of dropouts to reiurn to their schools in order to 
gaia a job. tMDRCi 1979? #26} "Minor alterations in classroom settings'* 
or transferring students to different but nonetheless traditional schools 
was not enough to overcome, past negative experiences, (Youtjiwork National 
Policy Study I 1979| #55) 
* 

Sone school officials have also been adverse to returning dropouts 
to their schools, with one principle complaining tiiat "the very ones that 
h^d been kicked out used CETA as a way to get back into the systOTi," 
(Wurzburg and Colmeni 1979 i #49) Thus, both dropouts and school offi- *^ 
cials are" reluctant to renew an unpleasant experience* . ^ 

In contrast to thim negative relationship is "research sponsored 
l^gely by the U.S. pepartinent of Lalwr over thm last 15 years" providing 



"clear indications that soma alternative approaches to education may 
produce more positive results.'* (Hoyti 1978| #17) The reasons are 
many: "sinaller classes" and "warn and personal attention" (^drigiiezs 
1980; #45); the fact tiiat iitudents parsonalLy choose the school and 
thus feel a isense of comiiunent {Voathwork National Policy Study: 1979; 
#57) J and tH^ ability of sush schools to better meet a student's indiv- 
id'.ial need* I (Youthwork National PoMcy Study: 1979 1 #57) 

In many cases the alternative schools operate out of community 
based organizations; in some cases they operate as separate ^ radically 
changed units within the local education agency, modeled on CIO alter-- 
native schools* 

Education is a Critical Need, and Specialiged Attention May Be 
Needed for Students with Less tAan a Fif th Grade Readi ng Level 

Even after enrollment in a special education program and placement 
in a job, some students may not succeed. Some students may need even 
more intensive help. Specifier lly, students lacking even a mJ^nimal 
mastery of basic skills may need special attention. "Program strate=" 
gies must take into account the educational levels * * . of participants, 
(Mangum^ 1978; #25) 

The achievement level at which students need special placement 
cannot be pinpointed precisely, given different motivation and ability 
levels amnng students* A fifth grade reading level is generally con- 
sidered the' cut off point for functional literacy and may in fact be 
tiie.most logical point at which to divide placement of students* It has 
been suggested that federa^ skill training programs of the sixties were 
unsuccessful training participants with less than a "fifth grade" reading 
level and that "nothing will make a job dead-end and dun^ like the 
inability to reWd and comprehepd directions," (Schranki 1979i #51) 

Once the more severely handicapped readers are identified, the ap- 
propriate program strategy may involve "low student-staff ^ratios, which 
was utilitarian in helping youths with educational problems" or the 
"fleKibility of the alternative school approach" which "allowed groater 
latitude in the structure of teaching remedial education" for the 
"educa^tionally handicapped*" (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1979| 
#57) ^ The key requirement. for success is a willingness to face the 

. , 



fact tliat remedial education is not cheap and inevitably requires a more 
individualized approach. The advantage of identifying the severe remedial 
readers is that this more expensive approach is used only with participants 
who need i;. 

Academics Are Closely Connected to Work Sxperience 

Past experience has demonstrated that bare bones programs providing 
only a job will not be effective for most youth. (pines and Morlocki 
1977; #37) Another report indicated that thm NYC program concept has 
minimal results at best* (GAOi 1973i #44) A follow-up study of 1,444 
rural youth did not show measurable beneficial effects from participation 
in work experience programs* (Henry and Miles ^ 1974 i #15) The deficiency 
common to all programs was a complete lack of coordination between work 
and school, indeed, "work and education coordination is more than a 
conceptual thCTie - it is a practical necessity." (Linder and Taggarti 
1980; #45) 

Teaching career awareneSLi and job preparation skills to participants 
is the first step in connecting the school and work experiences* Many 
studies have indicated that most high school students have unrealistic 
aspirations and expectations concerning work. (Sini^olli 1966i Reynolds: 
1951; Ornstein: 1975 i all cited in #2) A study of two thousand college 
graduates found that three-fifths of t^e students had little awareness 
of the job market when they selected their major. (Parnesi '1976; #36) 

Here again there is considerable agre^ent on the need to include 
career awareness and job preparation instruction within any youtii employ- 
ment programs. (Mangum and Walsh i 1978, #24r'NASBEi 1979, #29 i White 
House Task Force: 19^0; #45) However, such instruction by itself iS 
not necessarily effectivei it must be ^rt of a coordinated program with 
work experiency and irore intensive services (Youthworki 1978 ^ #S6i 

Vice President's Task Force i 1980^ #45) / 

/ 

This is the second part of connecting acadOTic and worl^ experience. 
Classroom instruction in career awareness skills, etc* musi be lilted to 
work experiences to assure that the classroom experience*' is relevant to 



the world of work and rhat tha work experience builds on skills learned 
in the classroom, Conmunication between the classroom instructor and the 
job site supervisor must therefore occur* At nationwide conferences youth 
participants were critiGal of programs in which the curriculum "did not 
reflect actual job opportunities" and stressed the need for "more connection 
between what goes on in school and on the job*" (Center for Public Servicei 
1979 1 #53) One study concluded that 50 work education programs failed 
because they did not emphasize the importance of matching work and learning. 
(Frankel: 1976; #55) "Sites should be encouraged to fom a specific link 
between the education and work experiences "of their enfollees." (Youtowork 
National Policy Study s 1979; #55) The more specific and systematic the 
connection, the more likely that classroom and work experiences can be ad^ 
justed to achieve a proper fit. One possible approach is to "assure the 
contihued support of a work experience coordinator^ who will serve as coun= 
selor, mentor, and technical advisor "because it i$ an essential component 
of an effective program," (Gessi 1978 i #13) - 

The third step in connecting academics and work experience involves 
using the job or work eKparienca as leverage to improve a student's school 
attendance. At this point, it has been amply documented that work exper- 
ience has little impact for students who fail to graduate or are deficient 
in basic skills* The logical approach is to use the n^tur^l financial 
incentive of the work experience to improve a student's attendance. Even 
given the low numbers of dro^^uts enrolled in Entitlement programs, and 
their reluctance to return to traditional schools i it was still found 
that 83% of the dropouts who returned to school did so because of the 
opportunity to get a job, (B©RCi 1979; #26) In YETP programs it was ^ . 
found that the "requireinent that youth attend school before being allowed 
to work "has had ttie desired effect of increasing school attendance," 
(YouT:hwork National Policy Study i 1979 1 #55) This type of approach 
can be used to improve job attendance as well* In alternative schoolo^ 
"if participants missed or were late to their job^ a systm of docking 
them pay and credit came into effect. This strategy increased job and 
class attendanca." (Youthwork National Policy Study s 1979i #57) 



Worksites Monitored Regularly 



In order to assure that work experience progr^s are not just "an 
excuse for income transfer and a source of activity to keep kids off the 
street^ ^' an assurance is needed that meaningful work is being perfoiTOed 
under adequate supervision. (Mang\an? 1978f #25) Indc. "close 'super- 
vision of enrollees in work ^laconents and extensive and individualized 
contact between enrollees and staff are crucial ingredients in successful 
projects," (Youthwork National Policy Studyi ^ 1919$ #55) Thus the need 
for niDnitoring worksites. Many cities are "adppting aggressive monitoring 
progrmns (or requiring program delivers to do so) * In Kitsap County, 
"worksites are visited evtiry two to six weeks." (Wursburgi 1980; #50) 
The "successful programs each have staff who provide direction and feed- 
back throughout the student's affiliation with the prograin. When this 
direction is not provided^ youth and adults have noted negative conse- 
quences {e*g., youth begin to get bored wito the job, youth do not exper- 
ience satisfaction in training^ job-site supervisors express a desire for 
more direction)." (Youthwork National Policy Study: 1979| #57) 

Work Ejgperience Stresses Boftplo^en^ Readiness 
Training Rather Than Specific Skill Training 

The fact that the labor markat is changing has received extensive 
documentation. Over two-ttirds of jobs are now service sector jobs and 
the minority of jobs in thm manufacturing sector continue to decline in 
proportion to the total job market. The Ubor Department estimates that 
of 66.4 million new jobs created between 1978 and 1990, 49 million will 
be white collar and service jobs and 16,2 million will be blue collar 
jobs* Professional and managerial positions now account for one out of 
every four jobs, and mora and more jobs demand "conceptual skills, like 
the ability to use s^Tnbols and abstractions." (Vice President's Task Pores 
1980; #46) 

In short, fewer welders and more educated workers are needed. "An 
examination of job content" generally suggests that a standard high school 



education without any specific pre-entry skill training is sufficient 
preparation for two-'diirds of all current jobs. (Mangum and Walsh s 
1978; #24). For the otht^r one-third of jobs remaining, the formal pre-- 
entry training required is very often a post^secondary education. 

^ Effective work es^ariance programs have been found to concentrate 
on "general intellectual and manipulative skills much more than specific 
occupational skills." (National" Bureau of EcoriOmic Researchi 1979, #53; 
Mangum and Walsh r 1978? #24 j Ostermani 1979 ; -#54) Some, however, have 
misunderstood this approach to mean a process of instilling the work 
ethic into an ungrateful younger generation of workers. In fact^ two 
surveys found a higher degree of allegiance to the Protestant work ethic 
among the 18-25 year old group than an^ng any group of older people. 
(Andrisani: 1978, #3? Vice President's Task Forces 1980 # #45) The 
learning process involved in work experience will inevitably help to 
instill the work ethic; but efforts to emphasize only this element of 
the work experience are misguided. Rather, a broad definition of work 
experience should be operative, including "all mployability strategies 
that prepare people for work." (Pines 'and Mar lock i 1977; #37) Con- 
structive work experience giving youth a legitimate chance to acquire 
intellentual and manipulative skills useful on a variety of jobs should 
be the ultimate goal. 

Supportive Services Are Necessary 

Dropouts and educationally disadvantaged students have extraordinary 
needs; training programs of tJie last 15 years have found that supportive 
services are critical to program success for such participants. (Mangum i 
1978,: #25; Edelman: 1979, #54; Linder and Taggarts 1980; #45) Unfortunately, 
efforts to provide these services are often judged by standards developed 
for low overhead, income transfer programs. Thus, while many prime sponsors 
administering YCCIP saw the need to provide supportive services for these 
participants, they were financially unable to provide it- (Wurzburgi 1980| 
#50) ' 
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- One critical supportive service is counseling. "Counseling is a useful 
adjiinct to employability development and placement if it helps the youth 
come to a better self understanding ^ recognize the type &f conduct expected 
by employers and the need to develop a reputation for stability and dili^ 
gence, isprove school and job performance^ and understand and participate 
more effectively in the labor market. Unstructured ^ sensitivity type' ses^ 
^j-gj)M^Mnd^non^m^^Y^mUt oi £m personal counseling have no measurable 
impact upon employability or work performance." (Mangumi 1978; #25) 

One other effective activity for counselors is to advocate for youth 
in trouble. (Mangiimi 1978; #25) The link between school failure and 
juvenile delinquancy has already been shown. The potential universe of 
need for counselors is huge; in 1978 there were nearly 4 million juvenile 
arrests, (Vice President's Task Forcei 1980; #46) 

^od counselors^ however, cannot operate effectively if serving 
huge humbers. Counselors in the Manpower Development Training Act 
Skills Center served primarily as diiciplinarians* "They check attendance 
records^ intervene in conflicts between ttainees and teachers, and in 
crises^ arrange for supportive services. The ratio of one counselor to 
181 trainees suggests that little elsf tmy have been hmnanly possible." 
(Mangum and Walshi 1973; #24) 

Day care for teen mothers is another critical supportive service. 
As many as half of all economically disadvantaged black women have a 
pregnancy before their 20tii birtoday* (Furstenbergi 1979; #54) A large 
proportion of illegitmate births are to young people who are unemployed, 
have relatively little ed^ation and come from low income families. 
(Chilmani 1976i #7) In 1977^ there were 570^000 mothers under the age 
of twenty. Adolescent RKJthers inevitably have a much harder time 
graduating from high school and finding stabla employment. (Furstenburgi 
1979, #54i Card and Wisei 1978, #5) 

Yet, "young women with children are largely ignored by public employ- 
ment and training programs until tteir children reach the age of three*" 
(Linder and Taggart^ 1978; #45) This unquestionably makes for less ef- 
fective programs* "No employment program will have a gAat success unless 
it is coordinated with day care services." (Furstenbergi 1979; #54) 
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II. PROGRAMS FOR IN-SCHOOL YOUTH 

Acadeinic Instruction Is Provided by the Local Education Agency 



While experience indicates that dropouts must ba served by alternative 
schools^ in^school programs ^re clearly the province of the local education 
agency (LEA), "The CETA system should not compete with mainstream training 
institutions for students r but should reinforce and complement those efforts 
^when mutually agreeable* The CETA system should provide training to under^ 
or un^ployed out-Qf-^school youths." (National Council on ^ployment and 
Policy: 1960 i #48) In this way educational resources which are scarce 
in proportion to the youth undereducation problem are best used. 

Moreover^ experience indicates that the in-school projects have 
achieved the most cooperation and support from the educati^^nal system* 
(Youthwork Hational Poliuy Htudyi 197i| #57) 

Academics ^re Clogely Connected to Work Experience 

This concept has been discussed with respect to out^of -school youth; 
the same approach is needed .within in-school programs i (1) career 
awareness/ job preparation skills must be provided; (2) coranunlcation 
between the on-site supervisor and academic staff must be facilitated; 
and (3) work experience should be used as leverage to improve school 
attendance* 

Unfortunately, "crude estimates indicate^, that school-based programs 
are typically diverting tte bulk of their resources to enrollee stipends 
and wages, contributing little to the institutional changes necessary 
to make employability development a more integral part of the education 
process*" (National Council on anployment Policy? 1980 i #48) There is 
not enough being done to assure connection of work experience and academics 
within in--school programs. 

Much of the responsibility for making a connection between work 
experience and the classroom falls on the teacher* "Whether or not 
work experiences are related to educational experiences will, in reality # 

depend on the degree to which the teaching faculty recognizes the need 

.... . . . ^ - 

and possibilities for doing so . * * it is in the classroom , * , where 



the student will either experience, or fail to experience, relationships 
between school subjects and work experienca opportunities,** (Hoyti 1977; #18) 

There is evidence that jobs can be successfully used as leverage 
in improving attendance of in-school students. In the Entitlement 
program tjiere was a small impact on the school retention rates of in^ 
school youth and school administrators felt that Entitleinent * s most 
notable impact was on "marginal" youths on the verge of dropping put. 
(MDRC: 1979^ #26) 

Work Sites Are Monitored Regularly and 

V/ork Experience Stre sses BmplDyment Rgadinasa 
Rather Than_SpeGif ic Skill Training and 

Counseling is a Necessary Supportive Service 
(See Out^of ^School section for a discussion of the above approaches*) 



III. PRIME SPONSOR ROLE 

Evary Attempt to Centralize ProgrMns Should Be Made 

Even on the federal level, department. lines of authority and funding 
for emplo^ent and training overlap. Once the differing jurisdictions of 
state and lockl governments, 473 prime sponsors, and school boards which 
often operate ^p.ndependently of the local govertoent are added to the 
picture, one might understandably conclude that centralization is impos- 
sible and cooperation eKceedingly unlikely. Certainly the school systems 
have not acnieved such a concept* One evaluator found "there were no 
instances in which school systems had orchestrated their full spectrum 
of federal education resources in order to target on students needing 
employment services , / * It appeared that the concept of conisining 
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funds from several other federal authorities and building a program that, 
in toto, addressed the problem of youth employment in a comprehensive way, 
had not been developed . , , at the state or local level." (Wurzburg 
and Col^ent 1979; #49) 

While the full orchestration of such a concept has not occurred, 
there is ample recognition of the need to start hmTOing the tune. In-- 
creased collaboration and shared decision^making among local schools, 
manpower agencies and communicy based organizations has been widely 
recormended. (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1978, #56,- NASBE: 1979, 
#29) The perils of duplication are suggested in the conment of one 
prime sponsor representative, "I talkea to one employer back in 1974 and 
he said, 'What the hell is this? The governinent must have a lot of money 
to torow around* ' People from other programs had already talked to him 
about employing students." (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1978? #56) 

While school systems may not have achieved such a concept, prime 
sponsors are in a better pci -j t .an to achieve such centralization. 
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Centralized Intake/Assessment Is Run by the Prime Sponsor 

Prime sponsors appear to be In the best position to centralize and 
provide intake and assessment, "A fundamental question * , , is which 
type of organization (LEA, CETA, NPO^ etc) best serves disadvantaged 
youth along which dimensions. Programs ^atoinistered by prime spdnsors, 
as a group, were .more successful in reaching proposed enrollment^igures 
in the first six months than were those youth-initiated projects atoin- 
isterad by LEAs. , * , GETA sponsored projects becMie operational sooner^ 
enrolled youth more rapidly, allocated monies more quickly, and fpllowed 
their proposed plan more closely than did LEh s^nsored projects," 
(Youthwork National Policy Studyi 1979i #57) CentraliEing intake and 
assessment would, also help to end duplicatidn of effort. 

Prime Gponsor DetegTnines and Monitors Goals 

Armed with infomation obtained from the assessment process, the 
prime sensor would be in a unique position to establish overall local 
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goals for subcontracting agencies, monitor their performance and base re-^ 
funding of programs upon adherence to these goals. One analysis of the 
prime sensor experience recormriended that the Department of Labor encourage 
prime sponsors to "assess their own programs" and "develop a system for 
rewarding self evaluation and, more importantly, rewarding program quality." 
(Wuraburgi 1980; #50) 

In particular/ the need for prime sensors to monitor the performance 
of the LEA has been -identified. Where prime sponsors abdicated authority 
over the YETP 22% set aside funds, "the resulting school programs frequently 
have been conducted without regard to the overall YETP program objectives ( 
or other CETA youth programs." (Wurzburg and Colmen^ 1979; #49) ] 

There appears to have been an increase from 197S to 1979 in thrs atten^ 
tion that prime sponsors are paying to program results, particularly witl* 
respect to mortitoring of work sites and site supervisors, indicating a move- 
ment toward this concept* (National Council on Employment Policy i 1980i #48) 

y 

IV. LINKAGES WITH THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY ^. 

The difficulty of establishing linkages with thm iMh has racaived ample 
dociOTentation. "Unfortunately /"^e public schools, by and large, have not 
shown much predisposition to participate in youth employment and training 
despite more than 15 years of c^^axistenca with local programs." (Wur^urg 
and CoHnani 1979; #49) \ 

Several valid causes for this'^phenomenon have been advancedi (1) "the 
uncertain, seemingly ever-changing funding levels and regulations of CETAi 
(2) the mismatch in fiscal years between CETA prime sponsors and school 
systems; (3) the different networks of accountability, each agency gener^ 
ally ^ being responsible to different local authorities, while the u:a is 
additionally answerable to the state and tha prime sponsor is a. creation 
of the federal goverra\ent I and (4) LEA unhappiness with the income target-- 
ing provisions of CETA, whinh --elude some students considered to be just 
as needy. (Wurzburg and Colmeni 1979; #49) As a result, couperatidn be- 
tween the two entities has been chancy. 

The intention of YEDPA, the federal government's CETA vanture of 1977, 
was to increase CETA/LEA collaboration with the provision setting aside 
22% of monies for the MA, And indeed, "virtually all prime sponsors 
suceeeded in signing agreements with the local schools* But nmny of the 



initial Agreements were not thought through in the crisis climate of im- 
plementation and reflected more the aspirations of some enlightened indi-- 
viduals (and the rhetoric of the Department of Labor) than feasible pro^ 
spectives for action. The hasty^ mid-s^ester start of the first year 
programs did not provids adequate opportunity for them to be properly im^ 
plemented. The prevalent pattern for the seGOnd year of programs in the 
1978-79 school year was to simply continue the first year designs*" (Wurz- 
burg and Colmeni 1979; #49) ^ 

Other analysis has confirmed the uneven results of the 22% set aside 
provision. At 11 project sites it was not seen as having stimulated col- 
laboration, while at 19 other locations i collaboration was prDmoted. (Youth-^* 
work National Policy Study ^ 1978; #56) 

Spacific Staff are Assigned This Function 

Where eollfboration has occurred, specific staff member (s) was/were often 
designated as specialist (s) * A "liaison person- to shuttle beWeen the 10=- 
cal project and representatives of both toe CETA and educational systems 
appears to have had considerable impact at nine sites in terms of providing 
an established communication channel/ steering paperwork to the correct 
person or committee, and serving as a buffer between bureaucratic demands 
and the day-to-day functioning of the progrMi." (Youthwork National Policy 
Study: 1978; #56) 

Process Followed by S toff to Establish Linkage 

There is no stibstitute for personal relationships in establishing a situ- 
ation of trust between CETA and IMh representatives* Indeed^ "sustained 
ralationships seam to be a prerequisite for changing LEA's for which short 
term funding and forceful rhetoric are ^or substitutes," (Wurzburg and 
Colroen: 1979; #49) "A school atoinistrator noted that strengthening of 
:the relationship, in general, has occurred because menders of one system 
are on the coimnittees of the other systM*" (Youthwork National Policy Study 
1978; #56) Establishing these Mnds of relationahipa should be the goal 
of any staff member assigned to establish linkages with the LEA. 

Att^pts should alio be made to become knowledgeable regarding all UlA 
resources relevant to potential youth programs. One "key" resource is a 
"mediator/", an iMh official who attCTipts "to resolve isswis arising from 
contract TOnitoring* . .and an^iguities surrounding CETA eligibility, . .The 
mediators occupy a variety of positions, including director of ocGUpational 



education for a school district ^ .director of youth programs, .principal 
of a school," (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1978 i #56) The more in- 
volved in program implementation this mediator becomes, the more this LEA 
official will become an advocate for the program. 

Eventually, efforts must be made to establish relationships at various 
levels of thm school system bureaucracy* Six youth programs successful 
in arranging academic credit for work experience "had the support at all 
levels of the school system bureaucracy whereas, the remaining projects, 
which were experiencing problems, only had the support of one or two levels 
of the school system. If only one sector of the school bureaucracy, e.g., 
guidance counselors, was comnitted to the prograin. - - then the project had 
difficulty," (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1978^ #56) 

A final potential approach for staff involved in establishing a linkage 
with the is to barter funds. In 1978 and 1979, two-thirds of prime 
sponsors' allocated more than 22% of funds to CETA/LEA agreements, and of 
these prime sponsors, half allocated 50% or more to the r£A- (WurEburgi 
.1980; #50) This obviously indicates that prime sponsors are taking a flex- 
ible approach in working out a CETk/I£A package, Whetoer this generous 
allocation to the LEA is any sign ot sucaesaful linkage is questionable, 
'^however. Previous evidence has indicated uneven success getting collabor- 
ation with the LEA. Certainly^ money, alone is not the anwer* "Case^s of 
healthy CETA-LEA partnersnips as well \as cases in which there are chronic 
ill feelingi between CTTA^ prima sunsets and local aducators bear out the^ 
conclusion that financial incentives alone are not suf f icient . • • " (Wurzbiirg 
and/Colmen: 1979,- #49) But for CTTA staff who have used other methods to 
establish linkages with the IMh, juggling of the 22% monies and other fundo 
which may now or could potentially pay for UlA programs, is an additipnal 
approach worth considering, 

V, PMVATE SECTOR INVOLVH^NT 

The desirability of establishing linkages with the private sector need 
hardly be explained, anployment programs interested in positive results 
for high risk youth need only ponder the fact that 80% of all jobs are 
found in the private sector, (Vice President's Task forcet 1980| #46) 
Experience, however, indicates a profound reluctance on the part of the 
private sector to become Involved in employment and training progrMis, In 
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the Entitlement program, even with 100% wage subsidies, priva \ eriployers 
were reluctant to hire participants j as a result less than ^ T% of placements 
were in the private sector. (MDRCi 1979i #12) Vocational exploration pro- 
grains off the YETP program, in which youth are placed in work settings to ob*- 
serve (and thus are paid subsidized wages) had a similar experience- only 
one of tan programs was able to locate enough work placement sites for par^ 
ticipants. (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1979; #55) 

Departinent of Labor spokesmen have speculated that private sector reluc- 
tance to participate is due to employers" negative feelings about poor youth, 
(Nation* s Schools Reports 1980i #31) There is also some evidence that em= 
ployers fear the prospect of opening their ^oks to potential governmental 
inspection* (Youthwork National Policy Study i 1979; #57!^ 

Whatever the reason, there are strong feelings of resistance in the pri- 
vate sector which ^Lll obviously take a concerted effort to overcome* 

Efforts Made to Solicit Cooperation 

In thosa instances where private sector cboperation was secured i two 
approaches stand out* One involved establifhing a conrnulttee of private 
industry rapresantatives, an approach v^ich has now been federally formal-^ 
'ized with the formation of privat\^ Indus try councils (PICsl, Evaluation 
of this approach suggests "that scMpls^ which have developed productive 
linkages with the businesses *and industries 'of their comiunities are bet== 
ter able to, mount successful youtii employment prcframs*" (Wurzburg and 
Colmen: 1979; #49) 

The other approach involves starting at the bottom. One Vocational 
Exploration progrM had all 130 of its youth participants canvas the neigh- 
borhood in small groups." After three months over 700 businesses had ex= 
pressed an interest in the program, yielding far more potential work sites 
th^n could be used, (Youthwrk National Policy Study: 1979; #57) 

Small Businesses are Used. as Work Sites 

If the intantion of empioyment and training programs is to prepare youth 
for the actual labor market, efforts to place youth into small businesses 
may be most apprcpriate. Between 1969 and 1976 66% of new private sector 
jobs were created in businesses with less than 21 employees and 11% of . new 
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jobs were created in businesses with 21 to 50 employees. The largeit 1,000 
businesses generated less than 75,000 new jobs during a period in whlph the 
total labor force inereased by 14 million. (SurcK'i 1979i #35) This feeble " 
performance of large businassea becomes more interesting if one considers \ 
that this sector eroploys one quarter of the current total labor force* 
(Vice President's Taek Forces 1980i #46) 

There is also reason to believe smair businesses may be more cooperative 
with amploymerit and training progrOTS* Historically large manufacturing 
firms have been unresponsive, prompting the labor departatient to begin an 
^fort to woo smaller businesses, (Greeni 1979| #54) One program official 
found **tiiat placement of 17 year olds wit^ the bike shops of the world and 
the W repair and small mnufacturers—quasi apprenticeship kinds of tilings 
where th*^/ relationship can be individualized^ where the young person can 
relate to somebody, where a relationship of trust can develop. . .works very 
nicely--' (Edel^ni 1979; #54) 

Given the generally negative experience of employment and training pro- 
grwis attMipting to promote linkages with large businesses, an approach 
aimed at smaller businesses may well deserve further examination. 
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CHAPTIR THpfil 
CONSOLIDMED FINDINGS 



In thiSj chapter, the aharacteristics of eight eKsmplary progranis are 
reviewed, Conclueions are based heavily on thtt observations of various pro- 
gtm offieials from Prime SponEors, LEA's, CiO's# etc., in the eight cities 
visited. The emphasis is on what approaches work and more particularly on 
which of these approaches are coiranon to some or all of the youth programs. 
The findings are divided into five areasi (1) programs for out-^of-sohool youths 
(2) programs for in-school youth; (3) Prime gponsori (4) linkage with the LEAi 
and {5) private sector, 

I. PROGRAMS FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 

A* A nQQ^^^^ditionaj^educatiQn mus^ be provided . 

In Baltimore a program official observed that even the jointly (LEA and 
Prime) admins tered alternative schools carry the handicap that thB facil- 
ities "look like" public schools. In Boston ? the Entitlement Program 
had great difficulty recruiting out-of=school youth to return to public 

syhools, even with the carrot of a paycheck. ^ In none of the eight cities 

\ ■ * 

visited was any success reported returning drop-outs to traditional; 

schools. 

In response to this a variety of imaginative solutions have been devised 
including the following i 

1, CBO alternative schools receiving CITA money from the prime to serve 
drop*outs. (Baltimore^ Boston, St, Paul^ San Francisco). 

2. CBO alternative school receiving funding directly from the federal 
government (Philadelphia) . 

3* CBO alternative schools which receive funding from the LEA (St. Paul, 
Minneapolis) . 

4, GED instruction in a conmunity college (Baltimore^ Berkeley). 

5. .Computerized instruction in a facility run by tiie prime sponsor 

(Baltimore)* 

8. An alternative school in a nodified iMh setting, jointly run by the 
LEA and prime (Baltimore, Boston). 

7. An alternative school in a modified lea setting ^ jointly run by the 
city and LEA (Seattle). ' ; 

8. Aii alternative school established by the LEA (Berkeley, Seattle). 

9. Evening or late afternoon classes in an adult high school or voca-^ ^ = 
tional school (Baltimore, Berkeley). 
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TKase approaches give out-of-school students a second chance in a dif- 
ferent letting, where instruction tends to be more individualiied and 
informal, and oriented toward basic skills remediation. 

B, Greater per partieipaht CETA costs may be required * 

, As oppose to in-school programs, in which insttuotion ii provided 
in public schools supported by public education dollars, out-of- 
school programs may involve higher CETA costs because the education 
is paid for by CITA* Nonetheless, you to programs have made tiiis in- 
vestoent because out-of-^ school students are those most likely to 
lack basic skills and to be unemployed and becciuse tiiese students 
will not return to traditional schools* Alternative education ac- 
tually tends to be much cheaper ttian public education? in Boston 

,CBO's receive |1,375 per etudeut to provide education and suppprtive 
services, while in Minneapolis an alternative school provides edu-* 
cation and work experience (but not wages) at $21,000 for 12 students. 
This is a much lower figure tharv for the local public school counter- 
part. However, the entire amount is underwritten with CETA dollars, 
resulting in higher CETA costs tiian for m^Bt IMh in-school progrM\s. 

hn exception to this pattern is found in St* Paul and Minneapolis, 
where the LEA has contracted for many years with CIO alternative 
schools. In these cities, the alternative school often uses public 
education dollars to provide instruction and CETA dollars for sup- 
portive services* 

C. Programs feature a half day of acadmics and a half day of work . 

For drop-outs who have been out of school for some time and have 
negative expectations about school, a full day of school may not 
be a realistic expectation. Moreover, it may not be a necessity. 
In Baltimore out-of--school students receiving a half day of instruc- 

^ tion average as high as a two grade level increase per six months 
instruction in reading and mi^-h, 

f The following cities featai^e out-of--school programs with a half day 
of school and a half day of wrki Baltimore, Boston, Minneapolis, 
St, Paul and Seattle*. Two variations on this pattern include San 
franciSGO, where out-of-school students receive a half day of in- 

' itruction but no wdrk experience at a CBp, and Baltimore, where stu- 
dents in thi LEA/prime alternative school alternate one week of 



instruction with one week of work experience, ttus averaging one 
half day of aach* 

In tiie Philadelphia OIC program out-of-school students received 
instruction for a full day, but the program was time limited, with 
a definite goal in sight, and depended heavily on community and 
parental involvement with tiie program, 

Reidedial education ii a critical need, and specialized attention 

may be needed for students with less than a f if tti grade reading level s 

To offer a work program for out-of-^ school students which does not 
provide remedial instruction can probably be expected to have a mini^ 
mal long term impact on youth unemployment, given the documented 
basic skill problems of drop-outs* All eight cities visited provided 
academics as well as work experience for out^of ^school students* 
In Seattle, some out-^of --school students were placed in an on-the-job 
training progrMi at a local CBO^ but even here substantial training 
occurred, and this option was strictly for older students* 

Acadmiic instruction for drop-outs tends to require a lower ratio 
of staff io student. In Boston the ratio was lilB or less, in Minnea- 
polis lilO or less, and in Philadelphia lil3 or lass. 

In particular^ a lower staff/student ratio is required for severely 
disabled readers. This may retire a separation of out-of-^ school 
students # with some students (below 5th grade reading level) given 
more intensive services. In Baltimore students witii less tiian a 
fifth grade reading level are placed in special classes with a 
li5 ratio* Boston has found that students at this level need extra 
attention and sometimes doubles acadenic staff for this population. 
Philadelphia found that students with less than a fiftti grade reading 
level could not cope with to^ir progrMi, and needed nore intensive 
service, \ ; 

If students with lees thar* a fifth grade reading level are given 
separate, more intensive services, it may not be necessary to nain- 
tain a lilO or lil5 staff/student ratio for other put-of-school 1 
students* There is not enough experience with this concept to make 
any absolute conclusion. 



Moreover I ttiere is nothing abeolute about the fifth grade cut-off. 
Thm concept of providing more intensive services for toe moit die- 
abled readers is the key finding, and the definition of tiiis level 
may vary somewhat depending upon student motivation, loeal program 
speoifiss^ ato, 

AcadMiiag are olosely connected to work ejqperience ^ 

1* Career awareness/ job preparation skills are provided, uiually 
as classroom instruction* ^ 

The following cities provide this service for out-of^sohool 
students I laltijfflore^ Berkeley, Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
and 8t* Paul, In Boston and Baltimore the prime sponsor pro- 
vides a ten hour and three week session respectively^ in toese 
skills. In Philadelphia and St* Paul a teimester or more of 
such instruction occurs in the classroom. In Berkslay a^S^ata 
anplo^ent Service staff member provides a weeX*. of 90 minute ; 
sessions in tiiese skills, reinforced and broadsiried thereafter 
with lunch time and Saturday classes. In Seattle, attempts are 
made to teach thesr ^^kills during the counseling sessions and 
six hours of instruction are given in an Qrientation session 

Some of thm commonly included skills include practicing job in- 
terviews, job application completion training, grooming and 
dress, telephone etiquette, ocoupational information, field 
trips and guest speakers for career information, etc. 

2- Gommunication between on-'Site supervisor and academic staff oc- 
curs regularly. 

Such communication was particularly emphasised in toe following 
,citiesi .i^ timore, Berkeley, Minn«apolia, Philadelphia, r.nd 
Seattle. In Hinnaapolis a youto coordinator working out of an 
alternative school was responsible to coordinate toe education 
and work experience for twelve students. In Philadelphia, weekly 
meetings of academic staff and hands-on supervisors occurs. In 
Seattle counselors with a case load of 35 students meQt each 
monUi to discuss their clients witii the acadanic staff and job 
developers- In Berkeley students sit down with an iStploymeht 



Counsalor or Acad^ic Counselor twice k month and receive "aide 
by side" counseling from bo tii counselors twice a semester. In 
Baltimore students in the LEA/Prime alternative school alternated 
two weeks of academice with tm weeks of work eKperiencef with 
each experienQe influencing and reinforcing tiie otoer. Other 
studenti were given E^erience Based' Career Educationi which 
flexibly combined work e^erienoe and aoadeniice* For example, 
a student in a health field would write English compositions re= 
la ted to his/her work on the job. 

In Boston a prime sponsor official e^^ressed dissatisfaction with 
communication between caseworkers and acadOTic staff This was 
seen as an important aspect of the program^ howevey, and one which 
will receive more attention in the future. 

3* Jobs are used as leverage to improve school attendance* 

The following cities use tiiis approach i BaltimQre, Berkeley, 
Boston, Minneapolis f St, Paul, and Seattle* In Baltimore 80% 
attendance is required on thm job and in school- In Berkeley 
a "C" average and regular attendance is required of participants* 
In Boston warnings are issued to students with less tiian 75% 
work or schodl attendance and after tuo warnings students are 
(\ oppeti from the work prograan. In Seattle ^uth begin oh six 
months probation and are required to meet 80% attendance re- 
quirements in school and on tiis job. Seattle also uses a warn- 
ing system. ^ 

Worksites are TOnitored regularly . 

The following cities MiphasiMd regular monitoring of worksites i 
Baitimcre I Berkeley^ Boston, ^Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
and Seattle* Monitoring ranged from as often as every week (Phila- 
delphiaj^ to every six weeks (Seattle), Most prograns attempted to 
vipit work sites for moni Wring purposes every two to four weeks. 
In Minneapolis program officials stressed the- need for variable 
monitoring. Some you^ are more success.^ul and some worksites 
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have a proven reaord of reliability so toat there is less need for 
* TOnitoring, while o^er sites may require f recent visits. 

G. Work Experience is not intended am speGific skill training but ae 
general eaployment readiness training* 

In all eight eities visited, work eKperienae was oriented toward 
general Mplo^pent readiness teaining ratiier tiian apeoific voea- 
tional teaining in welding » etg. In Mltljnore^ Berkalay^ and Seattla 
a saiall peroentage of students were given specific skill training* 

H* Supportive se^ioas are critical to iuecess * 

1* Counseling — All eight oitias visited stressed counseling in 
©ut^of'^school programs p The ratio of staff to youth varied from 
lrl2 in Minneapolis to as high as li90 in Baltimore* The major- 
ity of prcgrMs had a ratio of staff to youth of Is 20 to It 50, 
Baltimore was thm only city axceeding this range but tiiera the 
ratio was ai low as li35, depanding on the particular program, 
Tha ratio was lower for studants with -flie most severe bksic 
skills deficiencias in Baltimora* The need for such counseling 
was widely racognized and the predominate emphasis was on one- 
t©"Ona counseling in which academic and work performance was 
discussed^ and general diBcussioii of personal probl^a^ etc*, 
was min^ized* 

2, Day Care In Baltimora day care is seen as a critical need 
becausa 3.(5% of participants ara parents. Up to 50% of partici- 
pants are parents in ^ston but progrMa officials astimatuw. 
care as tile critical factor for 5% of participants. There was 
wide agreement on the need for dry care but few programs have 
had the financial resources to establish such a sarvice* - Balti^ 
jWDre, Boston and Seattle do provide free day care while counsel- 
ors \in several otiier cities attempt to locate day care for clients. 

3. Transportation -^^-^ All cities but San Francisco provided transpor- 
tation money for participants- The most craroon proQedure was 

to provide transportaition' until the participant received the 
first paycheck* 
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IN-SCHOOL PROGMlMS 

A. Aeadtflic instruetion is provi^^d by thm LEAy resulting in lower per 

coats. 

In all eeven of tiim Gitles with in-school programs, tiie instruction 
was provided by the local education agency. Thus CETA funds were 
only used for wages, supportive services and other non^aGademic pro- 
gram features, as a general rule this assured a lower per participant 
CETA cost although the overall per participant cost was undQubtedly 
higher, even given less provision of supportive, services in the in^ 
school programs as opposed to out-of-schdol programs* 

The in-school programs tend to be considerably larger, reflecting the 
fact that: (1) out-of-school programs are of more recent vintage i and 
(2) the relative ease witii which regular students can be served, as 
opposed to drop-outs, In-school programs were often extensions or - 
modifications of NYC prograns started in toe I960' s. 

B, Acad^ics are closely connected to work experience , 

1. Career awareness/ job preparation skills are provided, usually as 
classroom instruction. 

All seven sites with in-schdol programs provided tiiis seryice, 
ranging in intensity from San Francisco where issues were dipcussed ; 
as needed by counselors ^ to St, Paul/ where a daily career awareness 
class was offered. In most citias, toe service offered was similar 
to that offered in toe out*-of -school program^ and covered the ''same 
Skills, In Minneapolis, toe. students were given toeir paychecks 
/ inmediately after the monthly career workshop, which ensured a high 
rate of attendance, ^ ^ \ 

2. Comnunication beWeen on-site supervisor and acadmic staff occurs 
regularly, = , 
In all seven in^scHool programs toil - occurred, wi to a "teacher 
coordinator," an "educational liaison" or "caseworker," ate, 
operating as a liaison between work su^rvisors^and.aeadamic staff* 
Here again toe .service offered was similar tp that described under 
toe out-of-school program. In St. Paul the "career teacher" works 
wito SO students, providing counseling, teaching the career aware- 
ness cour^ei and modifying the course content based on job site 
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visits. This was one of tiie more aysteaiatic lirycagas between work 
and aoademiee. 
3, Jobs are used as lavsrage to improve attendanGe. 

Hwa again ttiis feature of the program is siroilar to that clescribed 
under in-school progrMis* All seven in-sehool progrOTis have a 75% 
or 80% attendanoa requirement and many progrMis require ^ in addition^ 
tHat students must be passing anywhera from ona to all of their 
TOurses each semester. In St. Paul this approach is used on a daily 
basis I if a student misses school on a given day the career teach- 
er calls the work site to inform ttia supervisor tiiat tiie student 
is not allowed to work that day. 

AS opposed to out-of-sehool programs witii t^eir muc of half day 
work/haif day school^ in--sahool programs generally requirad a full 
day of school wi to wrk e^erienca ©aeurring after school. 

Worksites ara monitortjd regularly* 

Here again, all savan in-school programs used tois approach^ and most 
programs attempted to visit work sites avery two to four weaks. 

Work aj^arience is not intanded as specific skill training but as gen- 
eral amploymant. readinass training . 

AS in out-of-school programs, all in-^school programs visited airiphasized 

this approaqh, wiUi a few eKceptions for a small percentage of students • 

f 

C ounseling is a critical supportive sarvice . 

All soviin in-school programs provided counseling for participants, 
counselrrs were often responsible for linkage batwean w©rk and school, 
monitoring attendance, etc. in addition to providing dounseling relating 
to work and school adjusteiant. In Berkeley, St. Paul, and Seattle, a 
counselor/student ratio of It SO was maintained. Other programs had a 
higher ratio than this which inevitably results in lass counsaling for 
participants and in less conmunication betwaen wrk sitas and school. 



PRIME SPC»ISQR . - 

A* Ever y att^pt to centraliEa is i^de ^ ^ ■ 

aiployment and training programs may involve CBO'sv LEA's, the prime 
iponsor, the private seator, etc., which will inevitably regult in 
duplication of functions. and confliGti in goals. In all eight pro- 
grams visited, attempts haye b en made to combinf^ je forca*^^ ith 
varying degrees of iucness. Genurally the prime sponsor takes on t lis 
.^task. However, in St, Paul toe UlA has created a Center for Yout^ 
Bmployffifnt and Training (CYIT) , which takes on this role with the 
bless^^^f the prime sponsor. CYET has developed and oversees all 
work sites in St* Paul, may transfer students from in-school to out- 
of^sohool programs, etc, Ot^er examples of possible methods of cen- 
tralisation will be discussed below. 

B. Centralized intakje/assessment run by thm Prime Sponsor , 

The general pattern here is *'^at prime oons in _ar id/6r 

fl^sessmant for out-of-^schoQ^ programs while the UlA does irtake/assess^ 
man^^r tiie Sn^school program. The exception is St. Paul, where tiie 
XctiT doas intake for in^^hool and ©ut-df ^school progrtais and because 
o'f this centralisation keeps administrative costs to a minimum , Most 
programs have attempted to cantralizfe intake in order to reduae this 
atoinlstrative costp 

In laltiroora, Berkeley, San Prancisco, and Seattla achiavament tests 
(raading, math, etc) are given by the prime sensor to all out-of- 
school youth* Thi^ inforination helps thm prime spDnsor in placing 
youth into the proper progr«n* 

Thus in Baltimore, youtiis wito less than a fifth grade reading leval, 
youths with* a^ th to Stii grade reading level, and students witti a 
reading laval abova 8tii grade all are placed into diffarent programs. 
In San Francisco and Baltimore post-testing is also done, thus provide 
ing a standard method of maasuring tha success of academic instruction 
within out-*o£-*school progrMs, 

A Jecond kind of assessment performed is a vocational or career inter- 
est inventor^, a standardised or locally developed instritfnent to mea- 
sure th6 career interests, skills and knowledge of incoming participants 
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The prime s^neors in Bal timer© * Berkeley , Bosten, and Ssattle perfom 
this asseesment for all out-of-achool youtii. This inforiiation can al- 
so guide the prime sponsor in plaQement of youUi into the proper pro- 
grMi* No suoh post-testing has been attCTipted, although Baltimore is 
considering such a prooedure as a method of measuring vocational learn 
ing by out-of^ school students* 

A third type of aesessment is a cheek of medical needs. Only Bal- 
timore prime sponsor does such an assessment on all out-^of-school 
youth. The results are quite significant. Twenty percent of incoming 
participants have untreated vision problMS and four percent have un- 
diagnr ^^ed hearing problras. Eventually Baltimore hopes to perfom a 
complete physical exandnation on all out-of-school you-^. In Seattle 
and San Francisco a syst«natie medical check of all out^of-school 
youth does not occur, but medical and dental care is provided for any 
youth idantifiad as in need of service by counselors. 

The n^re sophisticatad and consistent the assessment ^process the mora 
likely thm prima sponsor can assiire placement of students into the 
propar program and provision of all needed services. 

C prime sponsor determines goals . 

Genarally toe prime sponsor, releases "^quest for Proposal" (RFP) 
insteuetions to local agencies and reviews subsequent proposals. h\ 
such the prime sponsor is in an ideal position to detarmine overall 
goals for youth programs. This position is, strengtiiened as intake/ 
absesOTent information is raceivad and avaluatad. 
1. Pr. Bponsor determines pro^rtion of in-school and out-of-school 
youtii to be served. 

In Seattle the two-county prime sponsor allocates funding to the 
city and the school system through a fair share formula based on 
census and dropout data for the target area. Thus^ an exact goal 
for in-sehool and out-of-school population to be served is deter- 
mined. In jtoston prima sponsor officials pressured MDRC to expand 
tiiair capability of serving out--of-school youto within the Entitle 
mant program, based on locally observed needs. 
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2. Prime Sponsor sets performanee goals for subcontracting agencies 

Thai most sophisticated example of this concept exists in Balti- 
more. Here the prime sponsor negotiates performance based on 
contracts with all out-of -school programs, including programs 
run by the UIA* ProgrMis are expected tos (1) retain 80% of 
participantar (2) achieve an average per participant grade level 
in reading and mai^ achievement of anywhere from one grade par 
year to two grades per six months; (3) require, and accomplish 
an average of 80% attendance for participants i (4) positively 
place 50% of graduates (in college, full time jobs, etcOi (5) 
monitor work sites at least once a monthi (6) provide monthly 
reports by on-site supervisors* 

In Boston some general goals have been set for CBO alternative 
schools regarding number of participants to be served, program 
hours, cirricul™, etc. ' , 

In Minneapolis, thm prime sponsor sets goals for CBO's providing 
education and supportive .services, including services to be 
provided, staff /participant ratio,' etc* 

In San Francisco tihe changeover to a uniform pre and post 
test of achievOTient has only recently occurred, "The test re^ 
suits will enable the prime sponSQr to measure the sucq^ ss of 
subcontracting agencies and set goals in this area. 

prime spongor monitors goals. , 

prime sponsors already fund subcontracting agencies based on a com- 
petitive proposal process, Btohitoring of progrMia to determine 
if proposal goals are met and to provide information regarding up^ 
grading and esq^ansioj^; of goals is less widespread and less thorough. 
Nonetheless, there is a perceivable movement toward this concept, 
and toward a system of funding subGOntractors based on strong 
parformanGe standards. 

In Baltimore program monitors ^are considered the "linchpin" in 
.thm system, and receive considerable training. A. prime sponsor 
official suggested that the LEA out-of-school program was expected 



to meet perfo£:\aance ete^ards or the program would be transferred 
to iome other agency, such as a CBO, that had a better perfoCTfiance 
rating. Several programs have been dipped and others expanded 
S over the years based on these performance standards- The ^ploy- 
ment ae^^ice or jot lervice in Baltimora was transferred from the 
sit:- to CBO^s because of a superior perfonrance by the CBO's. 

In Boston weekly visits by priine s^ff have been made to CBO's to 
check attendance of itudents and progrMi odmpliance* Two progtama 
have been dropped for poor perfoCTanca while a new program was 
recently added* in Philadelphia a prime sponsor official felt a 
strong nied to "gat into ^e business of education," ^at i^, im- 
prove ^eir ability to monitor eduoatiori programs. Some prog r mis 
in Philadalphia have bean da funded ^ baa ad solely on program moni-- 
^ tor reconmendationa and despite locil political ;presaures. In St, 
Paul tha LEA youth ^ogram administrator and tiia prima sponsor .youtJi 
director dropped one s^bontracting agency because of poor perform- 
ance and are considering another such action. In San Francisco 
prpgram monitors have becoma a critical part of an %Kpanding youto 
program staff # and compatitiva contracts are renewed on^a yearly 
basis after a careful raviaw of .parformance, A unifom system of 
pre/post tests will increase tha ability of t^a San Franoisco prime 
sponsor to measi^e parfonnance. 

IV, LINKAGES WITH THE IMh 

A, spacific staff are assigned this function * i 

Given the iriherent uM-eliability of CETA funding, and the differen- 
aes in goals and systems of auttority for CETA prime sponsors and 
local education agencies^ lirAages batwe^ the two systems will 
only occur witii austainad effort, LEA officials need to know there 
*.is a prima staff maatoar "tJiat can be counted on regularly * and tha 
prime sponsor staff mm^er needs tima to become an "education ex- 
pert," In six of toe eight cities visited, mamber(s) of the prime 
sponsor took on this -task. In the Philadalphia OIC program the 
QIC staff davoted considerable time to this function. In Seattle 
the city government, rather toan toe prime sponsor, had specific 
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staff working on this linkage. Various approaches to this linkage 
warfe used by staff "education expertsi'- Uiese will be explored 
below 1 

Pre s followed by staff to establi sh linka ges , 

7 1 ::t;: titles the establishment of a personal relationship between 

- , wiisor and LEA staff was critical in forging a linkage. 
This rGlntlDnship broke down barriers and gave both iriStitutions 
i sens= united purpose. In Bost^Af St. Paul^ and Seattle the 
prime sponsor youth program administrator and an actaiinistrative 
official ertablished a good working relationship founded on per- 
sonal trust. 

A second factor in establishing linkages with the LEA is a proceas 
of getting to know the I^A and the location of valuable resources 
within the system. In Minneapolis, St, Pmxl, San FrancisGO, and 
Seattle a former NYC administeator with an efficient track record 
was an obvious resource to use i^ establishing and continuing CETA 
in-sahool programs. In Boston sducational liaisons" who pi, wious- 
ly learned the ins and outs of the school systCTi through imolve" 
menc with c^eeegregation were abl: to locate key actors and rasources 
within the which helped establish ^th in="SchQOl and out-of- 
school programs • 

A third factor in forging linages is a process of establishing 
relationships with principals^ counselors ^ etc. ^ at the portion 
^of the scKoal district to be included in a youth prpgram. This 
^strategy was effective in Baltimorei Boston, Berkeley, Philadelphia, 
San^irancisco and Seattle, In Baltiinorei Boston, and Berkeley, 
staff from the prime sponsor and schools jointly run an out-of- 
school program, while the Seattle city government and L£A run 
such a joint program- 

A final* approach in establishing linkages with tiie ^A is a pro- 
cess of bartering funds* ^hus, in Minneapolis ^e prime sponsor 
.payK^25% of the education costs for speci al education students, 
which receives a 75% match under Minnesota state law, thereby ex- 
panding the CETA program- In San Francisco the 22% YITP set-aside- 
mnmy is actually allocated out of CETA lib funds, giving the LEA 
only one title to deal with and hereby streanlining operations. 



In Philadelphia the prime sponsor used the carrot of VETP funds 
t© convince the to confine all youth programs under one office 
thereby cutting administvative costs. 



PRIVME SECTO R 

A, Efforts made to solicit cTOperati^n 

The reluctance of private industty to cooperate with employmer't 
and training programs has been well doouinented and in the eight 
programs visited there tended to be minimal success in this arena. 
Any success tdiat occurred was due to sustained efforts by prime 
sponsor staff to solicit cooperation^ at the upper end with 
private industry coiinoils and/or at the lower end, with visits to 
shops, businesses, etc» 

In Baltimore one prime sponsor staff member is assigned the task 
of working with the private sector and the emphasis has been on 
toe upper end, wi tin advisory comnittees of 'ssipj. 'yees organized by 
cluster area of employment* The council provides infomation on 
opportunities in iJieir cluster^ what skills kre required, etc* 
Once private job placement began, council mwibers visited pro- 
grams to advise the priin© sponsor r agar ding training. 

In Philadelphia the OIC program put together a strong industrial 
advisory board and staff members also worked to cultj ate relation 
ships with fieighborhood ^ployers* Noteworthy cooperation has 
been received from the private sector, , 

In^ston 20% of work e^erience placements are in tiie private / 
sectior. On the upper end the PIC has not been notably active, 
but on toe lower end individual businesses have been willing to 
' increa^^e youth wages by 5% based on sot performance criteria for 
youth workers* Since the youtii wages are 100% subsidized tlirough 
the Entitlement programs, tois raise in some youto wages is indica 
tive of ^a real pri^rate industry conrnitment to the program * 

In Seattle, a prime sponsor staff member has been designated as 
job developer, and has been soliciting private Gooparation at toe 
, lower end by contacting neighborhood businesses. 



B. Small businesses are used' as worksites . 

Job si;es at small p^mpaimB can of tan mean mora personal attention 
for youth workers. lu St, Paul, no private sector placement occurs, 
but the majority of the non-profit job plac^ents are at .entail 
progriams because ^youtli have received more persona] attention in 
such settings* 

In Baltimore some large' manufacturers were initially used for work 
experience^ but the experience was not positive* Now almost all 
private sector slots are at small businesses with less than 21 
employees. In Seattle the limited success with private indiiistry 
placement which occurred was in smaller businesses in the light 
^manufacturing sector. 

The Boston "YES" program, however, had a slightly different ex-- 
perience. There, w^rk eKperience placements were most succeesful 
with either small businesses or large (over 50 employees) businesses* 
The- middle range businesses (21-50 OTployees) were least co^gifative 
and provided the poorest supervision of youth. 

It is difficult to make a definitive judgement regarding private 
sector placements, given the general lack of success for employ- 
ment and training programs attempting %0 iri^olve the priv M:e sector. 
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BALTIMORE 

• - — 

BaltiTOra has a papulation 800,000. The estimated unemployraent rates 
are 9% overall, 35% for youth and 57% for minority youth* The 'mayor, elected 
in 1971, has been strongly supportive of youth programs* Since the mayor appoints 
the school board and th^ City of Baltimore is the Prime Sponsor, the mayor ha^ 
considarable control over both the Prlie and the LEA. Given the high youth unem- 
plo^ent rate and dropout rates (8,000 high school students drop put of Baltimore 
public schools each year), the problems are considerable* Baltimore has a yearly 
budget of ovdr $35 million, for youth programs including Tier I Entitlement, SYlP, 
YETP, BaltinvDre Pi^lic Schools, and YCCIP funds, in descending order of importance. 
One thousand eight hundred students are served in out^of-school programs and^ 
5,000 ^tudents are served in in--school programs* The Entitlement serves a portion 
of- the city and considerable effort has been made to recruit all youth in that area 

Considerable evidence of the success of th& program exists* Out- -school 
program participants have averaged 1^. 3 grade level increases per year, a figure 
which is expected to increase. Sixty percent of graduates were positively placed. 
Eighty percent of youth enrolled in work pr^ grams received ratings of good or 
batter from employers. There is a 40% attrition rate for out-of -school partici- 
pants, but the highest percentage leave in the early stages of the program (intake, 
assessment, etc.). Thus, 80% retention rates are rrquired of and met by alterna- 
tive schools* 

Out-of "School Programs ^ ■ 

Out-of-school progrms provide academic instruction ini (a) four CBO alter- 
native schools,' (b) a computerised instruction program of basic skills based in 
the Y^^A facility using PLATO terminals; (c) a special alternative career educa- 
tion program located in the public schools run jointly by the LEA and the prime i 
(d) GED programs run by the LEAi (e) extended day vocational programs located in 
four vocational high schools offering after-school instruction i (f) a GED program 
run by a local conmunity college. Program officials observed that students must 
not be returned to traditional achool settings, and that even special LEA programs 
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locatea in non-school public buildings carry the handicap that the facilities 

"look like" schools. 

Option (d) features alternating two week nycles off academic instruction 
and wrk experience in three clusters^ including connnunity health, institutional 
health, and business. Two other clusters offer Experienced Based Career Educa- 
tion, rfith a more flexible con^ination of work experience and academic instruction 
in a variety of occupational areas. Option (f) also gives participants a chance 
to continue their education after passing the GED, with corranunity college courses. 

All these programs average about a half^day work/half-day school, except 
(e) the extended day vocational program, in which participants work full time. 
Prograin officials believe, however, t^at this has tended to be a burden for the 
participants. 

Participants entering with less than a fifth grade level are placed in 
options (a) or (b) , with staff/student ratios of liS or less, Baltimore has 
experienced the highest attrition for this group* 

In every component academic staff are informed regarding student progress 
on the job. Job sites are visited every two weekr. Eighty percent attendance is 
required of students* 

All participants receive youth effectiveness training prior to job placemenn. 
This is a three week concentrated course in career awareness/ job preparation skills 

All job placements are intended to provide wrJ es^erience, not specific skill 
training (except a small training progr^ for partiaipants above a seventh grade 
reading level) . 

All participants receive counseling (1:35-90 ratio of staff to participants, 
depending on the programf there's a lower rate for those below a fifth grade 
reading level) . 

Thirty five percent of the participants are parents. Free day care is pro- 
vided for participants who agree to take parent effectiveness training,. There is 
a waiting list for day care, however. 

Transportation is of fered .for participants, until they begin earnin<- wages. ■ 
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In-School Programs 

In-school programs are sLjl locatad in LEA public schools and, consequently, 
have a much lower par participant CETA cost* 

The YIEPP in-'school prograins serve 5,000 participants. Students work aftt.r 
ichool and also receive career awareness training after school. An educational 
liaison employed by the prime counsels Btudents, visits work sites, monitors 
student class attendance and grades, and comnunicates with acaden^c staff. The 
ratio of liaisons to students is 150 il, which, while rather high, is reflective 
of the size of this program component. 

Six hundred eighty students are served in a vocational careers program located 
at several public vocational high schools. Students work after school in the 
same area they are studying, supervised by their school vc ^tional instructor. 

Sixty students are served in the new Pre-Apprenticaship Training Program 
providing after school, skilled training in plus^ing and sheet metal repair. A 
data processing training component may be added* 

The YIEPP in^school 'program provides general work experience^ while the 
other two programs are rare examples of skilled training.' 

All students in all components must maintain 80% attendance and passing 
grades in order to stay in the work program. 

Prime Sponsor 

The prime sponsor runs a Youth Enrollment Center, to which all youth are 
referrrr! for intake. Youth are. tested for reading/math/language grade levels 
and vocational interests and kno^^kLedge, The Maryland Society for Prevention of 
Blindness provides free vision tests. Twenty percent of participants have 
treated vision problems. Hearing tests are also given by a hired audiologist. 
Four percent of participants ha^'^e hearing problems. Resources are being sought 

well as a complete physical examination 
causa of participant failure. 



to provide follow-up medical care as 
since medical problems are seen as a 



Youth then go to a central assessment center run by the prime sponsor, 
where they receive toree weeks of youth effectiveness training. 

PerforMnce based ^contracts for out-of-school programs are negotiated with 
the LEA as well as CBO's. Tough academic achievement gaiiis are expected (as 
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high as one grade level per 6 months for 80% of CBO alternative school parti- 
patits) . Eighty percent attendance is required for all participants and all 

programs are axpected to positively place 50% of graduates (in Jobs, college, 
etc.). The im out-of-school program must meet a goal of one grade level gain 
per year per participant. No such standards are required for in-school programs. 

Prime sponsor staff monitor performance and have dropped several programs 
over' the years for poor performance and have ej^anded others for good performance. 
One notable exan^le is employment service (job service) , which is now performed 
only by CBO's, due to poor performance by the city office. , 

Linkages with the LEA 

LEA cooperation seems assured because the mayor, appoints the school board^ 
and vigorously supports youth employment programs. The superintendent and prime 
sponsor director regularly meet to discuss the program. 

The Harbor City out-of-school program is run Jointly by the LEA and prime. 
Prime sponsor staff indicated that it took four years to really get the program 
"humming", and that even today there are problems with the teachers union. 

•private Sector 

After the riots of the 1960's, the private sector was motivated to begin 
meeting with the schools and ej^ressed their concern about the skills of gradu- 
. ates. Businesses underwrote a career awareness program at the; schools and co- 
sponsored a project to give teachers a background in economic education. This 
history and the mayoral leadership were factors in getting the private sector 
involved. Also, they have been allowed to "cream" youth placed in private 
sector job sites. (wanty percent of sites are in the private sector - about 
360 sites; YlEPP'funds are used.) Initially, some large manufacturers were used, 
but this experience was not positive. Now almcst all private sector slots are 
at small businesses with less than 21 employees. ' 

i 

Staff 

in seven years the prime sponsor grew from a staff of 40 to a staff of 
COO, of which 60% are youth staff. The staff is 75% minority and 25% white, 
program monitors were described as the "linchpin" in the system, and requxre 
considerable training. Prime sponsor staff need not be hired through the city's 



civil servica system, another special feature of Baltimore resulting from 
stronvj mayoral leadership* On-site supervisors are never paid. Union 
teachers in toe work progr^ voluntarily work longer houry each day. 

BERKELEY 

I n tr oduc tion 

The City of Barkelay has a population of 113,000, with 50% white, 30% black, 
10% Asian, ^. and 7% Spanish speaking* The CETA program is 80% black, 10% Spanish 
speaking, and 10% white. The largest employer is the University of California, 
the second largest Is t^e City of Berkeley and the third largest is the Public 
Schools. One high school serves the whole city and it is located centrally. 

Out'-of^School Program 

Berkeley is a Tier II Entitlement Program with a $2*5 million youth budget. 
It has served 1,070 kids 16 years old and older since March, 1978, and thmrm are 
currently 475 on board. Eighty to ninety kids are dropouts who have returned 
to school* Students are required to attend school for tiie full day and maintain 
a "C" average. If students are doing well in school they may work up to 20 hours 
per week. If studar.ts fall below a. "C* average they are put on probation and are 
retired to take tutoring four times weekly. Seventy-five percent of participants 
are reading between a 4th and 8th grade reading level. 

Intake is done at the Entitlement Center by a State Employment ServiGe staff 
menber who is contracted half-^tima for all certification. A week long series 
of 90 minute orientation sessions give an ihtroduction to the program and the 
world of work. Assesanent includes a 2h hour Reading Assessment, 1 hour Career 
Assessment, and 4 hour Career Workshops. Reading and Career Assessments are done 
by the Career Specialists at the school. Side by side counseling is an essential 
component of thm progrMi. six Acad^lc Advisors supervised by the school and . 
Bin Employment Counselors supervised by the city each have a caseload of 50 
students. The Academic Counselor is responsible for monitoring academic per- 
formanca and achisvement as well as doing personal counseling. Each Academic 
Counselor is trained in counseling or social welfare. The anployment Counselors 



f 

are respcnsible for placement, assistance in planning Career Education, super- 
vision of the youth at the worksite, and processing and collecting time cards. 
Twice a semester the student meets with both of his/iier counselors jointly. 
Otherwise they meet with students twice-a month. 

Of the dropouts who are brought into the program, most attend the Adult 
High School or the Peralta Conmtunity College for their GED. Originally Peralta 
was solely responsible for recrviiting and preparing kids for the GED, Staff 
was not used to deal with thii. ^pulaticn ind, as a result, mora involvement 
by the counselors was necessary. 

Occupational training is available through the East Bay Skills Center in 
the following areas i Clerical, Cashier, Electronic Assembly, Cable TV, Indus- 
trial Maintenance, Cooking, and Account Clerk* Students can attend two after-- 
noons per week after school for tJiree hours and be paid for time attended* The 
program offers hands on experif3r.ce, with students b^ing treated like e^loyees* 
A si.milfc 2 year program is offered on a 7 hour per day, 5 day a week basis 
after students graduate from high school. The six hour a week program provides 
the opportunity to eKplore the program and assure success upon entry into the 
regular progr^. Problems with the program center around students being required 
to attend a full day of class until 2i30 and take the bus to the Skills Center for 
class from 3i30 - 6:30* This has not gone over well with the students. A solution 
to be implemented next semester will allow students to receive academic credit 
for course work at the Skills Center and be released from class during part of 
the regular school day* 

In-Sc hool 

Focus is placed on 14 to 15 year olds for the in-school program, YETP 
funds are used to provide work experience at non--profit sites* It is an NYC type 
program with few, if any, supportive servicej* Fourteen to 15 year olds were 
not included in Entitlement because it was felt they could not handle the require^ 
ments of that program. 
Prime Sgonsor/LEA 

An important factor in understahding the success of the program in Berkeley 
is the close working relationship between the City and the LEA. This can be 
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partially acaounted for by the fact that the present mayor was the head of 
the City You til anployment Pro gram before becoming mayor. The close working 
relationship is also grounded on a financial level, whereby all funds need 
to be signed off jointly by both the school and the City, The LEJV becomes an 
equal partner in all negotiations of contracts and new proposals. 

Staff at the Entitlement Project are H employed by the City and ^ by the 
LEA. Joint staff meetings are held weekly to discuss overall program and indiv- 
idual client performance. 

Private Sector 

The political climate with business isn't ideal due to some skepticism 
about the program. The prograjn s^sidizes private employers 100% for six months 
with the hope that the en^loyer will pick up the student upon graduation. Place- 
ment in private sector is limited to seniors who will be graduating. 



BOSTON "YES" PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The City of Boston, which is the local prime sponsor, has a population of 
640,000. Finance, wholasale and retail trade, and service industries are pre- 
dominant in Boston. The estimated anemplQ^ent rate is 4.2% overall, 11.5% for 
minorities, 9.4% for youth and 17.2%^ for minority youth. Boston has a strong 
school board which is locally elected and has had an uneasy relationship with 
the mayor. The ''YES" program is a Tier 1 Entitlement program with a budget of 
$23 million available for FY '79. The program serves 2,000 out-of-school and 
8,000 in^sohool youth* ^ 
Out-of-School Programs 

Out-of -school youth repres-nt 25% of program participants. The program 
initially had trouble recruiting out-o£-achool youth because they didn't want 
to return to traditional schools. Alternative education settings were thus 
estabHshed, including^ (a) an In-^School Intensive Program which was created at 
the urging of th& prime sponsor and is really a special alternat ve program for 
out^of-school youth. located in 3 public schools and (b) 12 CBO alternative school 
with 17 site locations. The CBO's provide all education and supportive services 
at a very low per participant cost of $1,375. 



These programs average £Hout a half=day work/half-day school. 

Although separation of students by grade level is not systematic, Boston 
has found that students with less than a fifth grade level need extra attention, 
and have sometiTCs doubled academic staff for such students. Staff/student 
ratios for out-of -school class.vs rarge from liS to lil5* In some cases ^ poc^ 
readers are removed from class and given individual tutoring, 

A new component is being established to pay students wages to attend a 
10 hour orientation to the world of work prior to job placement. Thereafter, 
minimal career awareness services are provided as netided. A Voc Ed counselor 
at each LEA alternative school visits work sites and adjusts a student's classes 
based on perceived career needs. Caseworkers employed by ttie prime are each 
responsible for 25 participants. They visit worksites at least every two weeks 
and attempt to comiunicate with academic staff at schools to coordinate work 
witii academics. Warnings are issued to students for poor school (less th^an 75%) 
or work attendance or performance and after two warnings students are dropped from 
the work program. One "hearing coordinator" works for the prime sponsor hearing 
appeals of students dropped from the progran* Having one hearing official 
assures uniformity in the appeal process. ^ 

All work eKperience is intended to teach general employment skills r not 
specific trade skills. 

Counseling is provided to all participants. (1:25-45 ratio of staff to 
students). Day care services are provided. Although up to 50% of participants 
are parents, progran officials estimate that day care is the critical factor for 
S% of participants. Transportation from school to work is provided for all 
participants. 

Program officials noted that location of programs at multi-purpose CBO's 
tends to allow for provision of supportive services by on^golng CBO progrOTs. 

In-School Programs 

Seventy»five percent of participants are in-school program enrollees. 

Academic instruction is provided in public schools suppf^rted by public 
education funds* ; 



^^Liaisons, or staff members hired by prime sponsors and located at eight 
public high schools^ handle recruitment, intake, monitoring of attendance and 
acadamic parformance. soliciting academic support from schools, making curriculum 
adjustments, and facilitating transition from school to the world of work. Each 
liaison has a 100'*450 client load- 

Caseworkers operating out of the prime sponsor monitor worksites on a bi^ 
weekly basis and corimunicate with liaisons and school teachers, Her^i again 
the cageworker/student ratio is li25* 

All students will soon be paid wages to attend 10 hours orientation to the 
world of work prior to job placement. Minimal career awareness services are 
curranuly provided as needed. 

Participants must maintain ^5% attendance, a "C" average, and regular work 
attendance in order to stay in the work program. Here again, a two warning 
system is used. 

Work experience provides general employment preparation, not specific 
ikill training, 

prime Spon^o^ 

The prime sponsor runs 5 assessment centers which process participants and 
give them a vocational interest inventory. All information is then given to 
educational liaisons at schools. The ^rime also runs the ten hour pre-^work 
orientation session. Key actors within the prime sponsor had a background and 
interest in aducation and were immediately concerned about this issue in eptab-- 
lishing the "YES" program/ 

GEO alternative schools were accepted after a competitive BFP process. The 
prime sets some general goals (i.i*, 90% of participants specified in proposal 
must be enrolled at any time) and approves program. hour s , curricul\OTf etc. Weekly 
visits to CBO's are made to check attendance of students and program compliance. 

Beginning in Spring, 1979, the prime sponsor made an unprecedented move and 
dropped two programs for poor performance. Officials noted that another program 
may be dropped soon, and that a new program was recently taken on. 
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mh cooperation occurred because of (a) the size of the YIEPP grant 
available; (b) pressure created by desegregation to deal with the youfch problomi 
(c) the personal relationship established between an LEA official and a prime 
officials and (d) the system of educational liaisons placing a prime staff 
at each receiving school. Pri'^ sponsor officials st^^essed that su2h liaisons 
must be people from outside tn*? LEA who nonetheless kno\v thu system .intimately i 
that is, they know where resourc^-s -^re Unated and have gotten to know many 
of the key school actors. 

The State of Massachusetts passed strong legislation extending services 
to the handicappea and youth with special needs, and another law allowing G.E.D, 
instruction to be counted for -credits toward regular high school diploinas. 
This legislation also influenced a movement to provide services for dropbuts 
and high risk youth, 

A sign of the cooperation achieved with the LEA is an education task force 
made up of representatives from tiie prime, the LEA, the PIC, and the dominant 
local CBO, This task force recently received funding as a j^J-nt youth venture . ^ 

The Frivate Sector 

Local businesses have not played a big role in "YES", Th.::r^ is a PIC 
council but it hasn't been notably active. Twenty percent of job placements are 
in the private sectors divided evenly between large (over 50^ employees) and small 
(under 20 employees). Boston has found either type of placament workable, mare so 
than placements in middle range (21-50 employees) businesses. All private . sactor 
job placements are YIEPP subsidiEed, About 5^ of y students get wage increases 
based %n perfonTiance which private businesses p^vide.^ 

Staff 

The prime sponsor has about 350 youth staff. Tight program monitoring 
of CBO*s occurs. ^ ^irty-seven percent of^rime staff are minorities and more ^ 
than 50% are female. On-site supervisors are never paid. Teaching staff in the 
LEA In-School Intensive program are p\J^lic school teachers who have expressed 
an interest in a special program and might thereby be eKpected to have positive ' 
feelings about, the program, — ^ , . 



MINNEAPOLIS 



Introduction 

The Prime Sponsor is the City of Minneapolia with a population of 359,578 
and a minority population of 11%. Local basic Industries include 3M, Honeywell, . 
General Foods, Weyerhauser and a range of University and Governmental service 
positions. The city and school system have had a long history of cooperation and 
both have had experience with job programs for the last 10-15 years. The concen- 
tration of poor people is in the central city and is serviced primarily by four 
high schools , . 

The eUgible youth population is 50% black, 39% white, and 10% Indian. 
The enrollment in the in-school program is over 500 while out-of-sohool services 
are available to about 150. . 

Out-off-SchooI 

'The Prime Sponsor's Youth Bnployment and Training Program is responsible 
fior contracting for all out^of-school youth programs. Alternative schools which 
were already in existence in Minneapolis provide most of the servicas. Students 
enrolled in alternative schools get a diploma through the Minneapolis Public 
school System.' Students remain on the roster of their home school and as many 
afs 25 % of alternative school students return to the homte school by graduation. 
,The public school system is able to count btudent dropouts who «nrom in alter- 
native schools for Stat* aid purpoiiss. Tip lead teacher at the alternative " 
schools needs to be certified and is ofte^ paid one-half by the public schools and 
ona-half by othir funding through the alternative schools. 

Programs at the I alternative schools; are usually one-half day of school and 
o/^e-half day of work, using the Job as iW^rage for attendance. There is also 
a heavy stress placed 6n Wunseling an^ worksite supervision. Classroc instruction 
has a apecial emphasis,' on basic skills and a low ratio of teacher to students 

(lilO). , 

The Prime sponsor has a contract with each alternative school to provide 

education and woric experience for 12 students under a contract which provides 
$21,000 for a Youth Coordinator and Administrator. The Youth Coordinator is 
responsible for .the 12 students at the schools monitoring caseload, worksite 



supervision, payroll . certification ftnd paperwork. Funding for a full-time 
counselor and .supportive services are seen as essential for effective imple- 
mentation of tti© program. 

Th^ee community organisations are also contracted with for counseling and 
supportive services for 12 students each and a contractual fee of $13,000 for 
the 12 students* The education is provided by another institution* The CIO is 
responsible for the overall supervinion of the worksite and coordination 
education and work, / 

in^School / 

The Minneapolis Public Schools Youth Program has been in operation since 
1965 when it was first funded under ^lYC. It currently serves over 500 in-school 
youth in a program which offers career education, counseling, and work experience 
<::f/..dents are enrolled in school for a regular five-hour day and can work up to 

hours per week after school in a variety of non-profit organizations. If 
students miss more than five days per tri-semester or fail three of five courses, 
they are out of the program. 

Six coordinators (lilOO) ar# assigned geographically and are responsible 
for placements, counseling, attejidance, academic achievement and payroll. Stu- 
dents are required to attend bi-j^eekly career awareness workshops for which they 
are paid. The two hour career^ ^orkshops offer ej^osute to a different occupa-.. 
tional cluster each month and chicks are passed out at the end of the session 
insuring a high percent of attendpce. Funds for the' program are from CITA lib, 
IV, YCCIP, Gov.%, and a $40,000 c^sh grant from the LEA. In addition, CETA 
money is matched with formula grants to obtain more services; for example, 
special education teachers can be purchased for 25% with state aids paying 75%. 
As a result teachers can be obtained^ for the program with no direct cost to 
the LEA. 

Special Basic Skills Instruction \is offered trough the regular Title I 
program in the schools. In addition, ^ob Service pays for scaff to be at each 
of the six high schools one day per wee|c to offer counseling and placement' 
services. 
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Sfeaff . 

Staff for the out-of-school programs are hired by the aXternative sohools 
individually. While most teachers may not be credentialecl, they have experianue 

Wrking with hard-to-reach youth. The ■Coordinator at each school is responsible 
to the Prime Sponsor's monitoring unit. The low Is 12 ratio of coordinator to 
student is one reason for Uie success of the out-of-school program, and the cost 
seems well worth it from the point of view of the Prime Sponsor staff. 

The in--school program consists of one Director, six Teacher Coordinators, 
two School Counselors, five Clerical, and two Accountants. Teacher Coordinators 
work year round and are paid on an annualized teacher's salary. Fourteen teachers 
are also employed to conduct thm Career Workshops at each of seven schools. 
Staff turnover has been very low. The Director has been around for 15 years, 
and Teacher Coordinators haven't changed for two years. Teachers have had three 
or four years teaching experience and generally have worked with low income \ 

, students previously. 

Part-time staff are paid on union scale as are full-time employees. But 
many extra hours are put in without compensation. 

pEime/LEA 

Youth programs have been operated by the LEA since 1965. The Prime simply ^ 
provides the financial resources for the LEA to run its program. The Prime 
attempted to force the LIA to monitor and subcontract with CBO's. That became 
unworkable so now the Prime subcontracts itself. Strong leadership at the LEA 
has been responsible for an effective In-sohool program, while prime sponsor 
relationships with CBO's have made the out-of-school program most effective 
through a separate relationship with the prime. 

,Staff at the LEA are meittoers of the union and are paid on the schedule 
of teachers and counselors j for a full-time program, this demands $25,000 - 
$30,000 salaries for year-round programs. CBO's and alternative sohools operate 
on each organization's own personnel policies. Teachers need not be certified, 
nor are they paid on union scale. 
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PHILADELPHIA OIC CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 

\ _ . 

Introduetion '1 

The City of Philadelphia ie the prime eponior and has a populatien of 
1 1 800, 000* Local basic industries include heal to, garnwint, railroad,; electrical^ 
metal fabrication and wallpaper/textile induatriaa. The estimated unemployment 
rate is 6.9% overall * 16% for minorities^ 18% f©r youth and 30*5% for minority 
youth. The mayor appoints tiia school board, giving him considerable control over 
the LEA as well as toe prime, but the previous mayor, PrMk Rizzo, was not particu- 
larly committed to the youto employment problem. The election of a naw mayor may 
influence the city's future direction on youto issues - 

^ The OIC Career Intern Program is essantially an out-of-school progreun, altoough 
participants include potential dropouts identified by the LEA and referred to tha 
OIC progrMi* The program received funding until 1976 from tha National Institute 
of Education, then received ^¥EDP A funding and recently has relied on raduced 

^om the Philadelphia Board of Education* The program has a maximian capi- 
10 anrollaas, an^ this relatively small size is seen as one of the keys 
to^^Ss s^iocass* TOe prograin begins to enroll students in lOto grade; tois yaar 
has been seen as the time at which students conmionly drop out. As a community 
based agency, OIC has developed strong neighborhood and family ties^ a factor 
which has definitely influencad success. \^ 

Out-of-SchoQl ProgrMt \ \ 

Dropouts, youth identified as potential dropouts, and youto dissatisfied with 
public school education are served in toe Career Intern Pafogrmn (CIP) , During 
the March, 1975-February, 1976 year (a year of program operation studied by the 
National instituta of Education), 40% of enrolleas were outAof-school youth, 
25% rarely attended school and were failing, 25% had '*C" avetages in school 
and 10% had "B" averages or better, Tha prograni establishmen\t occurred because 
OIC staff found that dropouts and potential dropouts failed to succaed in a 
traditional environment* Philadelphia Prime Sponsor staff concurred with tois 
obsarvationi dropouts have not been willing to return to local public schools, 
and are not able to succeed in this traditional environment^ 

The program requires greater per participant costs than that spent on 
regular or Voc Ed students in the Philadelphia p^lic schools. i 




Participants attend for 32 hours a week and may graduate in anywhere from 
22 weeks to 3 years. Academic instruction infused with career education is 
continuous I culminating in three brief hands-on ej^eriences in private sector 
emplo^ent. Participants are called "interns" rather than students and classes 



are ungraded. 



Enroflees with less than a fifth grade reading level (in practice a 4.5 
grade level tended to be the standard) are found to need more intensivs 
instruction- Thus they are either referred to another prograin^ or, in some 
cases r given more individualized help than other enrollees* 

Curriculum is flexible^ involving individualized learning packets, affective 
education, newspapers in the classroom, etc. Instruction is particularly geared 
toward career awareness and emplo^ent preparation, yet covers thm state require- 
ments regarding core curriculmn. The teapher/student ratio is generally about 
lil5 or less, Eighty^five percent attendance is retired of participants. 

Once hands-on e^^erience commences, weekly meetings with on-site supervisors 
^occur. Enroliees are not paid wages at any point in the program, i 

Work experience is intended as employinent preparation, rather than specific 
skill training. 

Counseling is described as a "critical" factor and is provided with a 1;20 
ratio of staff to students. Day care is al^o considered important, and while not 
provided, is dealt with iy counselors who attempt to locate such ser^^lces. In 
New York City, the OIC program (one of four programs replicating Philadelphia's 
CIP) has found that 50% of female enroliees need day care services. Transportation 
is provided for all enroliees and is considered "crucial." 

Counselors work hard to solicit family support of the participant. Given 
the voluntary nature of the program, this has been found to be a key to success. 

Prime Sponsor j ■ ' 

\ The prime has no relationship to this program since OIC pceived direct 
federal funding for it. However , talks with the Philadelphia prime sponsor 
revealed that program officials felt a strong need to "get into the business of 
education", that is, improve their ability to monitor education programs they 
funded. Some programs f undid by the prime have already been defunded, based solely 
on program monitor recommendations and despite local political presswes. 
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The 02C CIP program achieved a retention rate of 65% i comparad to 15% 
retention rate for the control group. In general, centralization of program 
services and monitoring of goals was easily facilitated since one facility and 
one program was operated, Tho average grade level ■ increase in achievement was 
5 months for every eight months of instruction. This was far above tiie control 
group, which averaged almost no achievement gain, but less than what might be 
hoped for. 

Linkages with the LEA ^ • 

CIP achieved an excellent relationship with the LEA. The school superintendent 
as well as' the District 6 Superintendent (the target area for Uie program) strongly 
supported the program. Twenty- two elementary, middle, and i;.3nior high schools 
cooperated with the program, l-he high schools helped identify dropouts for the 
program. All schools participated in an OIC led effort to infuse career education 
in public school classrooms for grades K-1 2, Public school teachers attended 
Saturday ln-f,ervice sessions (for pay) at OIC in which Oic instruGtors taught 
career education concepts. 

Success coordinating with the LEA was due tos (1) the reputation of Rev. 
Leon Sullivan, D.D., the national OIC director (OIC national headquarters is • 
located in Philadelphia),- (2) OIC staff selling the program to the superintendent, 
district superintendent, the union, and all 22 school principals,- (3). OlC use of 
certified or certifiable teachers (but not union members) as educational staff,- 
and (4) the fact that at tie time of program inception, the Philadelphia teachers 
union was not as strong as it is now. 

Replication of the CIP program has been undertaken in Bushwick, the predom- 
inantly black section of Brooklyn, in Poughkeepsie, New York, Seattle and Detroit, 
in three cities there has been more LEA opposition from the school administration, 
while one city had more problems with the teachers union. In Seattle the OIC has 
begun to meet with public school teachers avery three months in order- to solicit 
coope'Jation. In BroSklyn students are recruited from three area high schools to 
attend OIC and receive a diploma from the public schools upon graduation from OIC 

Private Sector 

Business support has been 'encouraging, and all fiizes and types of businesses 
were used for hands-on experience. OIC has a strong industrial advisory board 
and inspired leadership from Dr. Sullivan in this arena. , 
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staff 

In the Philadelphia MP as well as all four replication models, the majority 
of staff are minorities, as Is the population served. Hands-on site supervisors 
are not paid. , . 



ST. PAUL 

Introduction . 

St. t&ul, the smaller df the Twin Cities, has a population of 295,000. 
' Technological, food processing, milling and mining industries are particularly 
dominant in the Twin Cities metropolitan area. The city's estimated unemploy- 
ment rate is 4.6% overall, 8% for minorities, 10% for youth, and 15% for minor- 
ity youth. Nineteen percent of public school students are minorities. The - 
city is the prime sponsor and the school boprd is elected. Prime sponsor stiff 
describ'ed St. Paul as a city with managiable social problems, a relaxed Ufestyle, 
liberal and supportive political leaders and minimal • turf problems. ^ 
' Tjie yearly CETA youth budget is $2,370,480, with about 40% of it budgeted 
• for Sianmer youth programs. Funding sources for school year programs include 
Title IIB, YETP and YCCIP in descending order of importance. The out-of -school 
programs serve 161 students, while in-sohool programs serve 330 students. 

Out-of -School Prograuns 

Out-of -school programs serve 161 students in CBO alter|iative schools or - , 
■ special alternative schools set up by the LEA, often in recently disbanded schools 
Every CBO alternative school but one is now funded with public education dollars. 
Twenty-five percent of out-of-school students were out of school for 6 months or 
more. * 

Since both out-of-school ind in-school programs receive public education 
funds, there is little differencai in per participant cet;^ costs. 

, out-of-school programs tend to feature half-day work/nalf-day school 
arrangements, except one evening high school. 

All out-of-school classes have a teacher-student ratio of u..^ar lil3. 
The degree to which students with less than a fifth grada reading 4,vel are 
sorved is unclear. 



A vocational education counselor (liSO ratio) monitors student progress* 
In addition* staff/student ratios in out-of-school programi are small enough to' 
allaw timm for incidantal counseling by regular staff, kll students must: take 
, a class in career awareness skills. Some schools pay students wages for tiiis. 
Work sites are monitored every 3-4 waeks. At least one school does not have at- 
tendance recjuirCTients ^ but schools requiring attendance may drop students from 
tile work program for poor attendanee, ' . 

Work experience provides general etfployment preparation, not specific skill 

~ rJ 

training* 

Counseling is given all students and bus tokens are provided for transpor- 
tation* Attenapts tq use eKisting city day care facilities are made. 

As of 1979/ 125 students had graduated frCTtt ti.. out-of-school component. 
8evanty-seven percent of students were positively placed after graduation^ 
but only eight percent went into post secondary education, 

In^School Progrfflms ' 

In^school progims serve about 330 students. Students attend regular public 
school classes all day^ with tiie eMception of a career awareness cliss taught in 
the morning by a special cartar teacher. 

This career teacher is responsible for about 50 staidents, monitoring their 
attendance and grades, visiting wc&k sites every 2-4 weeks ^ individually 
counseling students # making home visits when needed^ placing students in jobs^ 
and refining the career awareness class based on student work experience. Indica- 
tive of this coiranitment to monitoring work sites is tiiat the career teacher *^s norinal 
day includes two hours visiting the sites. The advantage of this approach is 
that counselors get to know students in a variety of situations ^ in school ^ on 
the job, in one-to-one counseling cessions, etc. If a student does not attend 
school on a given day, the counselar calls the work site to inform the supervisor 
that the student ig;^^not allowed work that day. St* Paul's in-school progrrai 
has a long history of doc\mented success s students in these programs tend to 
have lower dropout rates than regular high school students locally. Eighty-nine 
pfircant of in- school enrollees are recoiranended for future mplopftent by on-site 
suparvisors and 70% of the 106 graduates in 1979 had gone on to a post- secondary 
school or training program* 
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Prime Sponsor 

In St. Paul# the Center for Youth Bfnployment and Training (CYET) , an out- 
growth cf ^the NYC program which has been run out of tiie sinGe the 1960's^ 
is the' oentral administrator for youth programs* Because the CYET and prime sponsor 
staff have an excellent relationship and because the CYET administrator has such 
long experience running youtt programs # it has only been necessary for the prime 
sponsor to maintain one staff mej^er to oversee youth programs. This staff mem- 
ber has worked closely with the CYET administrator. Intake of all youth and adult 
participants and recruitaient of all job sites is hai^dled by CYET, keeping admin- 
istrative costs to a minimmn. On the average, only 2% of the budget goes to admin- 
istrative costs* Coordination be ween out-of-school and in-school programs occurs 
such that potential dropouts are identified and switched to an out-^of -school 
program that best meets their needs* The CYET atoinistrator supervises ^11 in-school 
career teachers and out-of-school vocational education counselors, Out-of -school 
programs are monitored by CYST and the prime youth director and one program was 
dropped for poor performance* 

Linkages with LEA . / 

Reasons for the excellent prime sponsor/LEA relationship include: 
(1) the excellent record of CYET with youth prograjns; (2) the personal relation- 
ship between the CYET administrator and prime youth director^ who is a former 
CYET youth participant! and (3) the support of the mayor who is a former member 
of the school board- fAn indication of LEA coimitment to youth programs is the 
fact that all rent and almost all teacher and vocational education counselor 
salaries for in-school t d out-of-school programs are provided by LEA. 

There has been some friction between the CYET and other sectors of the 
LEA, Although the CYET administrator began in the LEA as a teacher in 1955 and 
has run CYEt since 1965, the school system was tflow to give him recognition. 
Recently the school system received YETP funding which it chose to atoinister 
separately from CYIT, thereby resulting in duplicative administrative costs. 

The State of Minnesota established an educational linkages office with 
state CETA money, and this office has helped -to promote the idea of CETA/LEA 
linkages. 
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Private SaetQr 

The private sector has had little involvement with youth programs and pri- 
vate sietor job sites are not used in toii program. But the vast majority of 
job sites are at sn^ll agencies where a one-to-one relationship of site super^ 
visor and participant is assured. Ninety percent of work^sites have been 
working wititi CVIT for 15 years- Atten^ts to use VIPS (Vocational Esqploration * 
at Private Sector Sites) in lAe past have been unsucGessful^ siijce the students 

didn't want to shadov^ workers and businesses didn't like having the students 

.... . 

around. ^ 

Staff . ^ ' ^ 

CYET staff is about 1/3 minority, reflecting toe population served* On-situ 
supervisors are never paid. Union teachers are interviewed before placement in 
CYET and voluntarily work longer hours. The CYET administrator felt it takes two 
years for career teachers to become truly effective ^ but has had minimal staff 
turnover, h critical part of operations is a weekly staff meeting. 



SAN FRANCISCO 

Introduction 

The Prime Sponsor for San Francisco is the consolidated County and City of 
San FrancisGO. The City has a population of 645,000, with 49% white, 16% black, 
14% Hispanic and 20% Asian, Major businesses include tourism, finance, insurance, 
real estate, medical and governmental services. There is much in and out of . 
city movement for jobs in toe Bay Area, but the majority of job openings are 
heavily concentrated in service industries* 

A verypactive network of coirariunity organizations representing the wide range 
of etJinic groups in toe city has had a strong impact on the allocation of out of 
school manies, A large nuntoer of non-English speaking people has resulted in 
a strong emphasis on literacy and ESL training through use of Title lib and IV 
monies- The Mayor's Office of Emploinment and Training is responsible for planning 
evaluation, an^ assessmente of all participants,^ 
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The impact of Proposition 13 can .be ijlt in both the schools and City govern' 
ment. Supportive services and counseling^ which in the past had been paid for 
with school aidsVare no longer provided unless picked up with CETA funds • Over 
600 school employers were laid off in the last year &nd the cQming year doesn't 
seem as if it will be much better. 

Out-of -School 



The City subcontracts all out-of-school money to twenty subcontractors 
which provide literacy training r OJT or career employment eKperience. The 
success of the progrMis is due in part to the smaller nun^er of clients served 
(30 per cent) from special need populations, and. the fact that CBO's recruit 
and select their own clients. 

Contracts are competitive- and careful review of performance dictates re- 
newal of trainirfg contracts for the new year. Program participants are required 
to take the same standardized test and pre-post scores are required for measuring 
performance during program orientation. ^ ^ , 

A good example of this is the Youth for Service CBO program '\ which operates 
a 14 week literacy training for 33 participants. Of the 180 who applied, 60 
showed up a second time to complete the pre-test and after another scheduled 
interview, 33 were selected. Of the 33, 24 got their GED's at the end of the 
14 weeks. A program with an informal atmosphere but a high degree of structure 
combined classroom instruction with a strong counseling program. (12-15 per class) 
Teachers were selected from the City Colle|e who had previous experience with 
youth. Ci^s were held 4 hours/day five/days a week wiUi a stipend for attend- 
ance. The budget was $51,000 for the program. In addition to the two teachers, 
three counselors acted as peer advisors to participants. These counselors, 
generally only one or two years older than the participants they advise, were 
recruited from the City College or University. They assisted in classroom 
instruction, offered supportive services and did home ^ visits. Home visits and 
counseling were seen as essential to regular attendance and performance by 
participants. 

.Because of state law which requires all students to remain in school until 
18, and demands that all education programs be certified by the LEA, only 10% 
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or the YETP population is under 18, Most are 18-21. Half of the CBO programs 
stress literacy instruction* ^e city has made literacy the priority £or yontJi 
programs in this* year's and next year's programs* 

5 



1 

In-SGhool 



The San Francisco ^nified School District is the operator of an ir-school 
program which serves over 900 participants, Ackdemic credit for work is awarded 
for students who enroll in a related course* About 60% of enrolleas take academic 
work. Career workshops are also conducted twice a semester for 2 hours per ses- 
\ sion. During FY 79 the LEA did' career workshops for CBO's as well as school 
\based youtii. This year CBO*s are doing their o^ in preference to smaller classes 
I ■•. - 

\ Four teacher/advisors supervise worksites / counsel students (200') and 
recommend remedial «L^acation for participants. Teacher/advisors divided their 
time among 11 high school s to provide additional career information and counseling 
to- individuals . 

\ During the regular school year; a student my not work if absent from school 
on -the same day. Many CBO's have complained^ however, that it is often a month 
befoire they receive attendance data. In fact, unless the CBO's or other worksites 
are contacted iimediately, there can be little enforGement of the school/work 
requirement. 

Linkagies ; . 

The Mayor's Office of Employment and Training (MOET) operates the Youth 
Service Office (YSO) which has provided centralized intake and assessment for 
all youth programs, YSO can test and assess youths interested in training 
activitip. The tfest of Adult Basic Education (TABE) is used as the pre- and 
post-test for evaluation of programs and clients* Those with job skills can 
receive place .nent services and those requiring training can be sent to the 
appropriate training agency based upon their individual needs. As the Central 
Coordinating Office, the YSO can inform and refer youths to all the training 
opportunities availal=jle under YPHPA and non-CETA resources developed through 
linkages with other youth serving agencies, 

A grant from the Governor's Office allows the anployment Development / 
Department (EDD) of the .State of Calif orriia to operate the YSO with the prime ^ 
sponsor, EDD labor market information is provided for eligible and non-eligible 
youth. Career counseling and placement are provided for non eligible youth. 



By sharing resources and housing, EOD and the prime are able to more 
affectively attract youth t-o the services and EDD is able to increase the quality 
of its counseling and placement services for youth by having a special office 
geared to the specific needs of youth. 

Ttie Prime has bean the innovator in "any changes which have occurred in 
youth programs, A staff over 200 with 20 people in youth services allows the 
prime to take an active role in intervening in the education/work linkage, / 
The head of the youth monitoring unit for MOET works closely with tt)e ,head^of SFUSO 
Youth Employment to assure coordination of services and cooperation wi^ CBO'|^/ 
Funding for the includes 22% set aside, plus an additional 15^ under lib as 

work experience, / 

Staff ■ 

During the regular school year, the LEA operates with the direction from 
Teacher/Advisors and youth workers, Teacher/Advisors are all credentialed 
couns,elors who have been in iiie progr«i five to seven years and who have had 
previous es^erience, / 

During the summer program, the LIA program coordinator meets with Uie 
supervisors of each home school Teacher/Advisor daily. These ^upervisors then 
hold regular Me tings with teacher advisors assigned to them, ./ 

Prime Sponsor staff has over 20 staff in the youth division, in aduition 
to regular planning and administrative staff. One fourth of /the employees of 
the Youth Division had previous ei^^arience with a CBO. The .Effectiveness of 
the YSO seems a direct result of the rapport staff have bee^ able to establish 
with participating CBO's and cooperating institutions. 
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SEATTLE 



Introduction / 



/ 
/ 



The prime Sponsor for the Seattle area is the K^ng Snohomish Manpower 
\ Carisortium (KSMC) , serving King and Snohomish Counties, KSMC subcontracts 
with the Seattle Public sihools for all in-school ^outh in the city and with the 
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City of Seattle for all out-of -school youth.. KSMC is a planning and coordinating 
agency which does not provide any. direct services. Funds are allocated to the 
school system and city through a fair share formula based on census and dropout 
data. , ■ " 

KSMC is a Tier II Entitlement program. Instrumental in obtaining the monies 
were the mayor of Seattle and ths King County Executive, who fo-oed involvement 
of KSMC staff who were resistant to the entitlement effort, 

in-School Program ^, *' . 

The Seattle PiAllc Schools run the Work Training Program, an in-school 
program for 700 kids. YETP funds 300 primarily 14-15 year olds ' while Entitlement 
funds 400 16-19 year- olds . The same program exists, forboth YETP and YIEPP 
students. Seventeen counselors work closely with w^sitte^ supervisors and ^ 
students to provide career Infonnation, transition services/ supervision of 
attendance and perlormance and supportive services. Students must be attehdlng 
school and passing 'at least one class to be in the Work Training Program. 

Eleven counselors are located centrally and six are located at specific 
schools. The school administration is suggesting. that the entire counseling' 
unit be school based. Counselors at specific schools work -with teachers, monitor 
attendance and provide supportive services on site or at the sch^l. 

Most counselors hAve had little if any counseling experience, yet they 
argue that they do more work and supportive services than the regular high 
school counselor who may see thm kid once a year and not even know the. child 
is in a work experience program. . , 

A counselor's most important role is to provide the linkage between the 
superviaor and student, and to provide employment and career counseling. Heavy 
stress S counseling and support services can be seen In the $2,500 per client 
costs with more than 40% overhead. 

Out-of -School 

The City of Seattle ' s^Livision of Human Reaourcas Department of YcJutli 
Employment services operates the Youth Work Training ProjeoU (YWTP) which Is 
responsible for serving a^l out-of-school youth in the city of Seattle. Cur- 
rently 218 dropouts are being served through YWTP. The current program began 
in late 1968 as an NYC 11 Project. Later the program was funded by YETP and 
r.-^w by YCCIP and YlEPP as well. 



' ■ undcfr YKTP ;;tua,:n!.;i iw'i paid -10 iiourL' wook, includinq 20 hours for cittandinc, 
achcsl ,!rv;3 l^O hourn rur work exn*'r ionce . Kuucation is provided at tho YWTP by 
I.EA t-ach-r;;. Th" ' .r ri julum : .^t ^ii ara i;;.incrvi:u. i by th- I.FIA , but work 
clost^.lv '••'i'M .M-y, "••achcr::. art! rcuular c»:rtiH(.'d atat t' paid with LEA 

r'u.'idn. 

rh'j succoas of r-hu p-onr.iin runto on a otrony couiiHcUnfT program and supportivG 
■lorvicer:. The cnvsnHuUnq rat.D i;i 1:35. Cliiintii are seen ..east onCG a week, 
'uKually daily i;.:-:flu:;e l!k- whol..- nrogram outiratea out of tha inma building. In 
addi^U-n, v.^Acn w.,.'... r>:... .n^. liv. 1 ui . wa.;, .11 ir,b V..acher:' and 

)■!» i.^v.-l-r.^fs -Of an l^tiur to diiu-u;- tw^xr ;-att-l.oad. As a roMult, overy five 
w,.yks a cour(:3.:lur i :^ abl-/ lo di.;- .ch ::liuul':i pruqre,i:; with uho wholo staf£. 

Su-n^ortive .i-rvicus ^rt; nrov idud Uirav; :h tht- State anpjuyment Sncui^ity Department 

.j.;:- : f I'M" i <••';; and /tMn-niHrnent; , b".' contract through KSMC. 

nuufiortiv- ■I'jtyu-' pr vuiud mulud-i;: •.ranupor nation , day caro , dental carG, 
runt, 'jouiv^t,. iur un..ra.; i.ciois , and ,;np 1 oy-ont coinBaliruj . ^^snesBmont. is also 
donu UircHiqh grr^pl^ymunr, Security and incUuiea rfiadim arKi math tooting (GatQa- 
McClinnLty), arJ p]acerie!n in a program. Thirty porccnt are below a ^ith grade 
roadmq level and anoth.-'r m% betwcon the .ith and iith grade lovol. Sponial 
a%t;mu„sdn ix- ;.:'ovld..d zo ban;.-- Hkill'^ in the educuion curriculum. 

SuporviB;,on of worksitwfl ny counsolor!; .la dona yvery six wt-ekis by the 
counselor and joh dwclopor. A fuU ovaluaUion of performance is done every 
•hrec minth-, , 

Overall per client coat:! ara J3,537. Cost per poBitive outcome is S7,296 
with a .50* porn.t-ve e«it V^!-.. M>out 1/3 o£ the youtJi budgen qotfs for services 
and adtnmiiitration. Sa^ ,o£ the problems are. the YKTP 40 .Pour prograin is in ; ^ 
comp.^tiuion wirh the Kn-utloment progr,.. which doesn't pay you to go to t -ooi. 
The City would prefer to do their own EtupFsr-Live servicoH and assesament, rather 
than, Epployinent Security. •• 

The Dut=ot-.chool pwyciim mm > run by the c/ty hAB been the result of many 
y«4rft of biick coratchlng bwtwcon ,the public schools and aity haii. rhe city 

tt^e aervicM of «rpilar trained teachera withoyt the oxpenso of running their 
own acho«l/ TOe .choois cjet Increased fltate a ida tor dropout^: who enter the 
■^iUy's V^-rrr plua rent for u;:,e of thV: Kchonl buidding. ^ ^ , 



The program works because the kids get paid to go to school, as well as to 
go to work. The large amount of money for services and administration fits into 
KSMC's coinmitiTii^nt to serving out-of -^schuol youth. 

Private: Sector 

There has bean limited success with private ^ sector employment. Only 15=20 

jobs are nov/ private. These are all m smaller light manufacturing, for example, 
electronic assembly. 
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APPINDIX B 



ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING INF0R^1ATI0N OR ASSISTANCE 



Amafican Council of Education 

American VocatlDnal Association 

Center for Public Service # Brandeis University 

Chief State School Officers 

Corporation f or Public/Privat© Ventures 

Dapartmant of , Office of Youth Programs, and G Hegional Youth Offices 

r apartment of Labor, Emplayment and Training Administration 

Department of Labor r technical Assistance Division 

Florida Governor's Grant Office 

49 State Offices of Employment and Training 

Jobs for Youth ^ 

MDRC 

Minnesota Dapartinent of Education 
National Association of Counts 

National Association of State Beards of Education 
National Conference of State Legislators 
National Council of Great City Schools 
National Council on Imploynient Policy 
Nat-^/'nal Governor *b Association 
Nat tonal Institute of Education 

NatlonaJ Office of Edncation, Bureau of Adult Vocational Education i 
National Offic^e of EduciAtion^ Offica of Chr ^&t EdU'= '^tion 
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National Office of Education, Office of Joint Dissemination and Review Panel 

National Office of Educat^in, Office of Planning and Evaluation 

National Office of Education, Policy Studies Department 

Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) 

Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment 

Vouthwork^ tnc. 

^Duthwork National Policy Study/ Cornell University 
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